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The Chemical Industry of the Paraffins 


HOSE who heard Dr. A. E. Dunstan’s address to 

the London Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry last week must have realised fully the truth 
of his remark that the paraffins represent a branch of 
chemistry that has’ hitherto been  undeservedly 
neglected. Whereas the paraftins derived their name 
from the common supposition that they had but shght 
chemical affinity, and entered into reactions only with 
the greatest difficulty, Dr. Dunstan showed that in 
reality the paraffins are highly reactive, and that they 
can be converted one into the other, into olefines, or 
into bodies of considerable complexity by the use of 
suitable chemical methods. Popular phraseology de- 
clares that the world is becoming ‘‘ minded ’’ in many 
directions. At the risk of coming another phrase we 
vould ask whether the tecnnical world is not becoming 
‘ paraffin-minded ”’ ? 

The problem that confronted petroleum chemists 
some years ago was that they had a large supply of para- 
ffinoid gases escaping from the earth without, in many 
instances, there being any possibility of making use of 
all this potential heat. “There were also produced in the 
cracking and refining of petroleum similar gases contain- 
ing all the low-boiling paraffins from methane upwards. 
They had before them also the cognate problem that 
the manufacturers and users of internal combustion 
engines sometimes favoured light oils such as petrol, 
and sometimes the heavier material such as diesel oils; 
consequently it became necessary to convert the one into 
the other. The intensive study of the paraffins initiated 
many years 2go by Dr. Dunstan and others in this 
country, and by many workers in America, has enabled 
a technique to be established whereby paraffins are 
thermally treated with the production of olefines, and 
these in turn are converted by condensation or 
polymerisation into bodies of high boiling point. In 
this wav the paraffins have been made the ‘starting 
points for a great number of chemical substances such 
as alcohols, ethers, ketones and the like. Dr. Dunstan 
is of the opinion that the motor fuel of the future wil! 
not consist, as it does to-day, of mixtures of hydro- 
carbons of varied and miscellaneous composition, but 
that the chemist will be called upon to produce for the 
purpose one or two definite chemical substances in a 
state of reasonable purity. In support of this Dr. 
Dunstan mentioned the increased production of iso- 
octane, of which no less than a miltion tons per annum 
is demanded by the United States War Department, 
and of iso-propyl-ether which replaces iso-octane as a 
motor fuel by virtue of possessing an equally high antt- 


knock value, at half the price. This substance is also 
»roduced synthetically by the chemist from paraffin 
oases. 

A curious feature described in the discussion on Dr. 
Dunstan’s paper was that carbon black derived from 
combustion of parafiin gases in fish-tail burners, the 
flame impinging on cool surfaces, is the only known 
method of producing a carbon black suitable for the 
rubber industry. It happened, however, that one of 
the methods of using natural gas was to treat its 
constituents thermally for the production by decompo- 
sition of hydrogen for airship purposes. It was then 
discovered that helium is produced in this way and 
much of the helium of the United States airships was 
derived from this source. It became necessary, how- 
ever, to find some outlet for the carbon simultaneously 
produced, and it was ultimately found that this carbon 
was suitable for the treads of motor-car tyres. 

[t is not only the petroieum industry, however, which 
is ‘© paraffin-minded.’’ in a recent issue we directed 
attention to the synthetic production of paraffins, 
accompanied by olefines, by the Fischer-Tropsch pro- 
cess. This suggestion was carried a stage farther in 
a somewhat different direction at the recent research 
meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers, where it 
was announced that a research had been set on foot 
which visualised the manufacture of a synthetic gas 
by gasworks in the future, replacing the coal gas, or 
nuxed coal-gas-cum-water-gas now supplied by the gas 
industry. In this process coke is to be first converted 
into water gas by the agency of steam and oxygen 
combined. Incidentally, since the gas industry annually 
produces some 300,000 million cu. ft. of gas, the outlet 
lor oxygen would be immensely enlarged if a process 
of this character should come into general use. The 
mixture carbon monoxide and hydrogen which would 
be produced in the generator would be washed under 
pressure to remove the carbon dioxide, and would 
then be subjected to catalysis at a somewhat higher 
temperature than that used in the Fischer-Tropsch 
process in order to convert the carbon monoxide into 
i.ethane. In effect, therefore, the town gas of the 
future that 1s visualised by the research committee of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers consists of the 
synthetically produced paraffin, methane, mixed with 
hydrogen, and, of accompanied by small 
amounts of nitrogen and carbon dioxide as impurities. 

The carbonisation and tar distilling industries will 
be interested in the statement made by Dr. Dunstan to 
the effect that he was shown in the States during his 


course, 








410 


recent visits, the manufacture of benzole from natural 
gas at an all-in cost of 2! cents a gallon. The car- 
bonisation industries have been deprived by a synthetic 
chemistry of ammonia as a by-product. Are they now 
to be also deprived of benzole as a by-product by the 


operation of the synthetic chemist? It was suggested 
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at the Gas Engineers’ meeting that coal gas, which 
contains large quantities of methane, might itself serve 
as a starting point for the synthetic manufacture of 
benzene from parailin. There can be no question that 
the chemistry of the paraffins 1s assuming an ever- 
increasing industrial importance, 





Notes and 


Chemical Workers’ Conditions 


HE professional side of the chemical industry 1s 

apparently not the only one in which there is a need 
for closer co-operation and the elimination of over- 
lapping functions. On the industrial side the machinery 
for negotiations between employers and workpeople has 
been found to be in need of some adjustment. Some 
employers are grouped into associations and others 
work independently, while on the workers’ side the 
existence of more than one union tends to complicate 
the position. The Joint Industrial Council has ceased 
fully represeniative, for Imperial Chemical 
Industries have withdrawn from it. In the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary we believe that the rela- 
tions between employers and workpeople throughout 
the industry are satisfactory, but the situation created 
by the withdrawal of the largest company from the 
Joint Industrial Council is one that should be carefully 
considered by the other chemical manufacturers employ - 
ing large numbers of workpeople. That. there must be 
effective negotiating machinery is undisputed, for 1n 
au industry of such basic importance there must be 
no risk of chaos. Whether or not it can best be achieved 
by welding all employers into one body and all workers 
into one union is an open question, but with goodwill 
on both sides we do not doubt that the prevailing 
harmony will be maintained. 


to be 


Industry in West Cumberland 


{ST Cumberiand is associated in the popular 

mind with holidays among the mountains and 
lakes or on the sea coast. It is to such corners of our 
country that we turn when we would seek respite from 
our common tasks; and while we are there we are glad 
to forget the close proximity of Workington, with its 
coal and coke and iron; Cleator and Cockermouth, 
with their textiles; and Maryport with its coal-tar 
products. But Cumberland, like the rest of the 
country, has its economic problems. It cannot live on 
holiday traffic alone. Thus it is that the Cumberland 
Development Council has issued what Hugh Walpole 
has described as the best picture book of the county he 
has seen, appealing not only for holiday visitors, but 
for industrialists seriously to consider the advantages 
of establishing factories in the county. It 1s not sug- 
gested that chemical works should disfigure the beauties 
of the Lake District, but it is emphasised that the 
already industrialised coastal areas are eminently 
suitable for further development of a careful nature. 
There are plenty of good and inexpensive sites with 
sea and rail transport, and workpeople could live in 
pleasant sorroundings, while directors and _ other 
executives could establish their homes in delightful and 
accessible places with an inviting social and sporting 
atmosphere. With the enterprise of the Development 


Comments 


Council and the infinite natural advantages of the 
county, West Cumberland should not long remain a 
distressed area. 


Reform Long Overdue 


HE text of the new factory legislation foreshadowed 

by the King in his speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment last week wiil be eagerly awaited by the chemical 
industry. The present law regulating the conditions 
of work in factories, His Majesty pointed out, is based 
upon the Act of 1901, and though it has from time to 
time been modified in certain particulars, further 
amendment and consolidation are long overdue. 
Parliament will be invited to undertake and carry 
through this important task in the course of the present 
session. It is unlikely that the new Factory Bill wil! 
be introduced before the new year, but the possible 
contents of the measure are already being discussed 
by some employers’ organisations and trade unions. 
The Association of British Chemical Manufacturers will 
doubtless have some observations to make when the 
text of the Bill is published. A Factory Bill Campaign 
Committee has been formed under the chairmanship of 
the Archbishop of York, and will pay special attention 
to better general conditions of work, welfare and safety ; 
limitation of hours; the abolition of general overtime 
for women and its total abolition for young persons; 
and the fixing of a minimum age of entry into factory 
employment at 15, or the school leaving age if that 
be higher. 


A Fireproof ‘‘ Guy ”’ 


OVEMBER 5 was the date appropriately chosen 

by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., to give a 
demonstration of the qualities of their new fireproofing 
compound. A party of serious-minded chemists and 
others assembled around an imposing bonfire to see 
a fireproofed ‘‘ Guy ’’ emerge unscathed from a fiery 
ordeal. - This seeming misdirection of ingenuity 
prompted the humorous leader writer of ‘‘ The Times ”’ 
to reflect upon the symbolic significance of the occasion 
and ask how soon we are to have the match that will 
not strike, the unincisive knife or the far from water- 
proof umbrella. The occasion, however, had a 
weightier significance. Next year the whole 
country will be bedecked for the Coronation, and it 
may be that in the excitement of the occasion precau- 
tions against fire that are observed in normal times 
will be overlooked. What greater consolation could 
we have than to know that all the decorative material 
employed had beea treated with some such material ? 
How the decorations are ultimately to be destroyed we 
de not know; probably someone will discover a com- 
pound for de-fireproofing fireproofed wood and paper 
in order that we can finish up with a really good bonfire. 
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Science in Development 


Lord Rutherford’s Norman Lockyer Lecture 


ORD RUTHERFORD delivered the twelfth annual 
Norman Lockyer Lecture under the auspices of the 
British Science Guild in the hall of the Goldsmiths’ 


Company, London, on Thursday afternoon, taking ‘‘ Science 
in Development as his subject. It 
young 


was not easy for the 
said, to realise the great 
changes which had taken place in the methods and apparatus 
of investigation in the life-time of the older generation of 
workers in physics, or to evaluate the effects of those changes 
In assisting the advance of industry. 

The progress of discovery had been much influenced by the 
development of new instruments and new methods of attack. 
This was illustrated by an account of the apparatus available 


investigator to-day, he 


for research in the Cavendish Laboratory about the year 1895, 
which year marked a dividing line between the older and the 
newer physics. At that time few instruments were available 
for electrical measurement compared with to-day, while the 
supply of electricity for research was relatively in a rudimen- 
tary stage. Special reference was made to the invention of 
that wonderful instrument, the cloud chamber, invented by 
Professor C. T. R. Wilson, which had played an important 
part in modern researches on transmutation. 


Producing High Vacua 


In particular, improvements in the methods of producing 
high vacua had had a great influence not only in pure science 
but in industry. 
many 


The invention of the mercury pump led to 
important discoveries, including the production and 
nature of the cathode rays, the discovery of X-rays and the 
methods of determining with accuracy the masses of swift 
charged atoms and molecules produced in the discharge tube. 
An account was given of the close relation between scientific 
discovery and the application of high vacuum technique to 
industry. The modern electric lamps, valves and rectifiers 
would not have been possible but for the development ot 
methods of obtaining high vacua in sealed tubes. 
reference made to the remarkable of invention 
shown by Dr. Gaede in devising a series of vacuum pumps, 
including the diffusion pump, which had 

universal use both in science and industry. 


Special 
was powers 

come into 
The modern 
forms of these pumps exhausted gases with great rapidity, 


how 


and under suitable conditions were able to reduce the pressure 
of the residual gas to about one hundred-millionth of a milli- 
metre of mercury. The residual pressure in a modern valve 
or rectifier was usually between a millionth and a 
millionth of a millimetre of mercury. Even at the lowest 
pressures obtainable there were still a large number of mole- 
cules per cu. centimetre in the residual gas, but the mean 
free path of the molecules was so long that only occasionally 
a collision occurred individual 
rarefied space. 
Magnitude of the Lamp Industry 

Illustrations were given of the modern methods of produc- 
ing high vacua in the making of lamps and valves on an 
industrial scale. As an example of the magnitude of the lamp 
and valve industry eight million vacuum filament lamps and 55 
million gas-filled lamps were made annually in this country, 
while the annual output for the world was about 2,500 million 
—of the same order as the tota] population of the earth. The 
production of new and highly efficient electric lamps of 
different kinds for street lighting represented an important 
and rapidly growing branch of the industry. 

The orderly application of scientific research to industrial 
ends had undoubtedly been of great material benefit to man- 
kind. These remarkable developments had not led to any 
serious displacement of labour in older industries, but had 
rather given new avenues of employment for great numbers 
of men and women, 


ten- 


between molecues in the 


During the last few years, there had been much loose and 
uninformed talk of the possible dangers to the community of 
the unrestricted development of science and scientific inven 
tion. Taking a broad view, it could not be denied that the 
progress of scientific knowledge had so far been overwhelm- 
ingly beneficial to the welfare of mankind. Some of the 
advances of science might occasionally be used for ignoble 
ends, but this was not the fault of the scientifiC man but 
rather of the community, failed to control this 
prostitution of science. Scientific men had shown themselves 
unduly sensitive to these criticisms, although it was a natural 
reaction in an investigator conscious that his only aim in his 
work had been to add to the sum of human knowledge. It 
Was sometimes suggested that scientific men should be more 
active in controlling the wrong use of their discoveries. He 
was doubtful, however, whether even the most imaginative 
scientific man, except in rare cases, 
ultimate effect of any discovery. It might be, however, that 
some method of control of the rate of application of new 
ideas or inventions to industry was desirable in the pubic 
interest, in order to prevent too marked a dislocation both of 
capital and labour. 


which 


was able to foresee the 


A ** Prevision ’>’ Committee 


The application of an improved and cheaper method of 
production in an industry might be inevitable for economic 
reasons and ultimately for the benefit of the community as a 
whole, but yet too rapid a change over might result in severe 
hardship and lead not only to the displacement of skilled 
labour, but to large losses of capital. This question had 
been ably discussed by Sir Josiah Stamp in his presidential 
address to the British Association this year, and he _ had 
endeavoured to make an estimate of the losses involved by the 
sudden application of new inventions to industry. In the 
present state of industry, when progress and change were 
rapid, it seemed that it would be an advantage to the State 
to know the probable changes to be expected in industry before 
they were actually put into operation. For this reason, it 
would seem desirable for the Government to set up a “ Pre- 
vision Committee ”’ of an advisory nature. The function of 
this committee, which would be composed of representatives 
of business, industry and science, would be to form an esti- 
mate of the trend of industry as a whole and the probable 
effects on. our main industries of new ideas and inventions as 
they arose, and to advise whether any form of control was 
likely to prove necessary in the public interest. 


Difficult and Responsible Task 


A competent committee of this kind, said _ Lord 
Rutherford, in concluding, could no doubt have foreseen the 
coming competition between motor and railway transport, 
which had such serious effects on the latter, and have advised 
the Government as to the need of adjustment of competing 
claims before the difficulties became acute. While all would 
agree that industry should be alert to take prompt advantage 
of new methods made possible by the advance of science, yet 
it might be important in the public interest to graduate the 
rate of change to prevent too serious dislocations in the social 
order. A committee of this kind would have a difficult and 
responsible task, but could not fail to be helpful to the 
Government in advising it of the trend of change for industry 
in general and to inform it of possible dislocations of indus- 
trial life which might sudden!yv arise from the impact of 
scientific discovery. 





THE manufacture of carbon black from natural gas has been 
started in Roumania. The plant is located at Medias, owned 
by a Government-controlled concern called Sonometan. 








Why Do We Use 
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Synthetic Resins ? 


Their Unlimited Variation and Uniformity 


YN THE TIC resins to-day find widespread application in 
the varnish industry and form a considerable proportion 

of the total resins used in this sphere, said Dr. E. 
Fonrobert, of Wiesbaden, in a lecture to the Hull] Chemical 
and Engineering Society on October 20. If to-day the varnish 
industry. consumes annually 30,000 tons of synthetic resins, 
comprising 18,0co tons of oil-soluble phenolic resins and those 
of the maleic acid type, and 12,000 tons Oj} alkyd resins, this 
can only be attributed to the two points which have made 
them so popular and indispensible: their unlimited possibili- 
ties of variation and their unitormity. 


Ingredients for Varnishes 


The apparently large variety of natural copals is actually 


ot as great as appears at first sight. Many of the natural 
gums, though having different names, are closely related 
chemically, or else give very similar properties to the 
arnishes made trom them. It must be borne in mind that 


the natural resins are only produced as by products in the 
trees and that tor this reason their varnish forming properties 
can only be regarded as fortuitous. In making synthetic resins 


()1) the othe 


hand, the choice ot raw materials and the control] 
of the various reactions are governed by their ultimate uses 
as Ingredients Ot varnishes 

Phenolic resins afford a good illustration of the wide scope 
which prevails in this field. \ccording to whether we start 
with phenol (carbol acid is cresol, O! highet alkylated 
phenols, whether we condense in the presence of acid or of 
alkali, and what molecular proportions of phenol and 
lcimaldehyde are chosen, many different products can_ be 


obtained. It is possible by such means to produce eithe: 
| 


alcohol-soluble Novolacs or Resoles, insoluble in oil, or else 


oil-soluble phenolic resins which are sold under the name 


either of “alkyl phenolic resins,”’ or, quite incorrectly, of 

LOO pel Cen I phe Oli resins.’ 

\ turther sub-group, the modified phenolic resins, serves to 
indicate the multifarious possibilities of variation in order to 
produce the most widely differing results. As examples, the 
following three types of resin may be cited: 1) Modihed 
With natural resin acids, eivine products of a copal-like 
ature. as \lbertol 11] = 2 Modited phenoli resins whi h 


behave like the alkyl-phenolic type and give very good var- 
nishes with tung oil, Albertol 320 R. (3) Phenolic resins 
modified with fatty acids, which harden on heating and give 
stoving varnishes of great value and remarkable elasticity, 
as, TO! example, the types IQs V and 218 V. 


The alkyd resins aftord a further example of the choice 


avallable to the synthetic resin manufacturer. According to 
the particular dicarboxyllic acids, fatty acids, and alcohols, 
which are employed to build up the molecule, so one can 
achieve products with a wide variety of different properties. 


Still further variations can be introduced by altering the 
relative amounts of the individual constituents. 


Phenolic and Alkyd Types 


There is a fundamental distinction between the phenolic 
resins and the alkyd type, which is of outstanding importance 
in dec dine the stability of the molecules of the two varieties. 
The * 100 per cent. phenolic resin,’’ which is used to form 
the modified type, is in itself a very stable product, of great 
value in varnish production; on the other hand, the ‘ 100 
per cent. alkyd,” z.e., glyceryl phthalate cannot be regarded 
as useful for making varnish: it is soft, inclined to be tacky, 
and has poor resistance to water. It can only be made useful 
to the varnish maker by introducine fatty acid into the 
moecule. Although in the case of the modified phenolic type 
the most important step is the reaction between the 100 per 


cent. phenolic resin and the natural resin acids (which gives 
a very stable product), with the modified alkyd resins the 
combination is only achieved by esterification with glycerine. 

The uniformity of synthetic resins is also guaranteed by the 
fact that almost all the raw materials can be purified either 
by crystallisation or by distillation. In addition, care is taken 
that the reactions leading to the formation of the resins always 
proceed in the same way. Synthetic resins, then, have now 
become indispensible in the varnish industry, since it is pos 
sible to achieve effects with them which cannot be produced 
with natural resins. 


Petroleum Resistant Paints 


From a mixture of a thermo-hardening phenolic resin and 
one of the non-hardening type it is possible to make 
paints, resistant to petroleum and benzene, which satisfy the 
most exacting requirements. Hardenable phenolic resins, 
shellac,which contain a little alkali as catalyst, can be used 
as air drying coatings for cement, and give films which are 
not only a protection against the free alkali of the cement, 
but on account of their insolubility in hydrocarbons and oils 
can be applied to very many special processes. The only 
hardenable natural resin which gives elastic films and resists 
solvents after stoving is shellac, which, however, needs a 
very high stoving temperature (above 200° C.).  Phenoli 
resins of the type of 195 V and 218 V give equally elastic and 
resistant films at much Jower temperatures. 

\lkvl phenolic resins in combination with wood oil give 
vainishes which in respect of resistance to water, acids and 
alkalies, cannot be approached by those made from othe 
resins : these varnishes, moreover, are quite gasproof. These 
valuable properties of wood oil varnishes containing alkvl 
phenolic resins are apparently brought about by a catalytic 
etfect of the resin on the tung oi! : some evidence for this is 
ihe similar influence of medium 109 | which is essentially an 
alkylated phenolic product. 

The uses and properties of the modified phenolic resins are 
to-day quite well known: they clearly excel copal esters in 
their general properties. A further motive for the use ot 
modified phenolic resins is the possibility of saving wood 
oul. If a soft natural or artificial resin is replaced in a varnish 
by a harder modified phenolic resin, the increased hardness 
is often suthcient to render quite unnecessary the addition of 
a little wood oil, tormerly used to improve the drying. 

The Alresates (maleic acid resins) to-day form new raw 
materials for the preparation of white enamels and_ pa!« 
varnishes of all kinds, both for air and oven drying. It is 
possible, for example, to prepare from the Alresates short 
oil white interior enamels which greatly excel the old- 
fashioned dammar enamels in respect of through drying anc 
resistance. Many types are also. suitable ingredients of 
petroleum and oil-resisting silver varnishes. 


Improved Chlorinated Rubber Paints 


In order to improve the adhesion of chlorinated rubbe 
paints, short oil varnishes prepared from tung oil and 
modified phenolic resins are admirably adapted. By choosing 
the right quantities it is possible to obtain a good plasticising 
effect without thereby lowering the alkali resistance. The 
rather poor ‘** build’? and through drying of the alkyd resins 
can be improved by the addition either of solid synthetic 
resins or of synthetic resin varnishes. The incorporation may 
be either cold or hot, according to the formula chosen. In 
this way varnishes can be prepared which, for example, in the 
oilcloth industry are found to be much better than the older 
linseed oil copal varnishes as regards drying, elasticity and 
colour retention on storage in the dark. 


i 
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Crystallisation Processes’ 
By J. A. COURBIS 


PYHE simplest crystallisation case is that of an aqueous 
solution of a body crystallising only in the form of the 


anhvdrous salt. In resence Of an excess ol undissolved 


salt such a saturated solution constitutes a bivariant system 
which at a constant pressure (Tor example, that of the atmo 


sphere presents a series of states of equilibrium determined 


<olely hy the 


ot 


Chiperature Ot the system. | 1¢ position Ol the 


vainst 


egultlibrium points when the temperature 1s plotted ls 
the concentration of the solution gives a solubility curve, 
which shows (in the typical case of potassium chloride) that 
by Varvine the te mMperature Ol] the solution alone, the latte) 
passes through a series of states of equilibrium for which 
the composition of the saturated solution is well defined 
A saturated solution ol potassium chloride at 100 C. will 
accordingly deposit the crystalline salt when the temperature 
is lowered, while a saturated solution of pofassium chloride 
at 20% © 


solving solid pota Mit) chloride. 


nm Warming to 100% C., will be capable of dis 


Four Operations 


On the ndustrial scale, in con sequence, it is possible to 
dissolve pot. sSSLUMN chlo de mixed with othe Insoluble hodies 


by washing the mixture with water at 10co ( (on cooling 
the solution, part of the dissolved potassium chloride will 


i 


crystalliss out and the remaining mothet liquol will, on re 


heating to 100 ‘ , be capable O} recdissolving potassium 
chloride from the mixture under treatment. The technical 
process thus involves successively reheating of mother liquo1 
at, say, 100° (., washing the mixture, recooling the solution, 
separating the salt crystallised from the mother liquor. At 
this stage the cvcle is recommenced. ‘These fou operations 
reheating, washing, cooling and separation ol the salt, in 


volve expense in fuel, manual Jabour and motive power. 
The problem is to reduce these charges to a minimum. 
Manual labour and motive power are independent of the 
slope of the solubility curve, the essential factor being the 
plant. 

In the case 


i sodium chloride the system comprisin 


“7 


solution-vapour-solid crystallised salt is a univariant system, 
the saturated solution boiling at constant temperature unde 
a given pressure when the composition of the solution remains 
constant. lf part of the water is eliminated \ evaporation 
a further quantity of salt crystallises out. If the volume 
he boiling tem 


cC 


of the saturated solution jis kept constant at 1 


perature by the continual addition of a compensating volume 


of water, the salt dissolved -in the \\ solution pre 
cipitates at the same time as the water evaporates so that 
continuous crystallisation takes place. (ne may call this 
process crystallisation by evaporation. Here again the out 


standing technical problem involved is reduction to a mini- 
mum to bring about crystallisation. 

Unfortunately, not all problems of crystallisation can be 
solved by the two methods outlined although a large number 


are amenable to these methods when judicioush applied. 


Crystallisation by Evaporation and Cooling 


It should be possible to utilise the heat liberated afte 
cooling and only a small outlay on fuel for evaporation 
should be needed. kkach heat exchanging surface of the 
crystallising plant is lable to become rapidly coated with 
crystals. lo avoid this drawback with its diminution of 
the efhciency of the exchange surface it has been proposed 
to submit the cooling solutions to a vacuum which simul- 
ation, This eliminates all 
surfaces of exchange in contact with the crystallising solu 


taneously causes slight evano 


tions. The vapours formed, moreover, may serve to reheat 
the cooled solutions afte deposition of crystals, for this 
method of vacuum cooline is effected in successive staves. 


* From a paper presented at the Chemical Engineering Congress, 
London, 1936. 


Cooling s carried out in three or four pans subjected to 


increasing degrees of vacuum. The precipitated salt falls 
into a barometric column at the bottom of which it is col 
lected. The cooled liquors are then reheated in concensers 
at the surface of the three pans with increasing vacuum, the 
eradual reheating removing them from their point of satura- 
tion and eliminating risk of incrustation. This scheme has 
been exploited by the Mines de Potasse, but has the draw- 
back of causing evaporation at the same time as refrigera- 


tion, which may result in formation of a mixture of two 
ditferent salts. 


Away from the Exchange Surface 


To obviate the inconvenience of crystallisation on the ex 
change surfaces a principle has been applied consisting essen, 
tially in causing crystallisation to occur by one means 01 
another away from the exchange surfaces. A cage contain- 
ine mother liquor circulates a large number of times across 
the exchange surface in such a fashion that on each occasion 
this cage is not reheated or cooled to a greater extent than 
1 or 2° C., although the numerous repetitions of the passage 
results in absorption of the totality of heat units that may 
be transmitted by the surface of exchange. 

For cooling purposes the rate of flow of the circuit is 
re2ulated so that introduction of the solution to be cooled 
does not increase the temperature of the cage by more than 
tor 22 C. This introduction takes place outside the exchange 
surface so that if the cage of mother liquor maintained at 
a practically constant temperature by gentle warming of the 
mixture and surface cooling to an equal extent is at a low 
temperature, the solution under treatment will be cooled to 
that temperature immediately after its introduction into the 
cage. 

\ssuming a flow of 400 cubic metres per hour through the 
circulating pump, then if it is required to cool 10 cubi 
metres per hour of solution at 100° C. it can be seen that 
if the mother liquor in circulation is saturated at, say, 30° C., 
admixture with the solution to be cooled will take place at 
a temperature ol 

400 X 30 + 10 X I100 
_ — = 32° C. approx. 
410 
If then this solution is crystallised by cooling down from 
100° C. to 32° C., all that is required of the exchange sur- 
face is to cool down the 410 cubic metres of mixture from 
2° to 30° C. Incrustation of the surface of exchange will 
still be prevented by the attraction exerted by crystals already 


ad 


formed (and which circulate without any incrusting power) 
on the salt which supersaturates the cage which is in process 
of cooling. Before recommencing the circuit 10 cubic metres 
of solution are discharged from the cage, by which amount 
the volume will have increased as a result of continuous 
extraction. Simultaneously this extraction removes a certain 
quantity of crystals and the net result is a constant propor- 
tion of suspended crystals in the cage. Separation of the 
crystals and the cooled solution is effected by centrifuging. 
The surface of exchange may be cooled by the cooled and 
crystal-freed solution. 

In the case of crystallisation by evaporation the cage ol 
mother liquor is at the hoiling point of the solution. This 
cage is superheated to the extent of 1 or 2° C. by passimg 
through the exchange surface, but this degree of superheat- 
ing cannot Jead to any evaporation in this surface nor to 
any crystal formation or incrustation, since under the hydro- 
statie load supporting this exchange surface the maximum 
temperature reached by the solution coes not allow of bo:l- 
ing, Only when this cage of mother liquor reaches the 
vicinity of the free surface in the course of its circulation 
dees boiling and crystal formation occur. Continual feeding 
maintains constant level while continual or intermittent ex- 
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traction of the mother liquor charged with suspended crystals 
permits collection of the crystals formed after passage 
through a drier. 


Economic Advantages 


The economic advantages of crystallisation by cooling with 
heat recovery are evident, the fuel saving being especially 
noticeable. Labour savings follow naturally from the con- 
tinuous character of the process through all the stages from 
centrifugal separation of crystals from mother liquor to the 
final packing into bags. The same considerations on labour 
factors are valid for crystallisation by continuous evapora 
tion. In this case economy in fuel is a direct function of 
non-incrustation on the surfaces of exchange. When an 
incrustation forms it is necessary to wash with water, involv- 
ing supplementary evaporation with an additional cost in 
fuel. Again a surface of exchange which maintains itself in 
a clean condition permits application to the problems of 
crystallisation by evaporation of all the improvements in- 
corporated in recent years in the thermal cycle of evaporating 
plant with multiple stages in vacuum or pressure. Reference 
may be made in this connection to the thermo-compression 
plant, the economy of which is comparable to what has been 
previously achieved with the use of high pressure steam. 
Finally, in this latter case of the application of direct steam 
from the furnaces, and in operations where considerable 
evaporation is necessary, the installation of thermo-compres- 
sion and multiple stage plant permits maximum economy. 
To take an example from the salt industry, one ton of sodium 
chloride requires 500 kilos of coal when using the old pan. pro- 
cesses ; this is reduced to 150 kilos with a thermo-compression, 
triple stage evaporation-crystallising plant. 

Crystallisation phenomena are not instantaneous. The 
speed of formation of crystals is much lower, for example, 
than the temperature fall of a superheated solution under 
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pressure conditions permitting sudden boiling, such as pre- 
vail in the evaporator-crystalliser previously described. Fol- 
lowing sudden cooling the solution remains in the super- 
saturated- condition for some time. If supersaturation is 
slight the system may remain stable until contact is made 
with a previously formed colony of crystals. 


The Norske Saltverker Plant 


On this principle are based the crystallising plants of the 
Norske Saltverker which closely resemble those of the 
Société Prache et Bouillon, but in which the flow of mother 
liquor in circulation in a closed circuit has been very strongly 
increased in a manner such that the surfaces of exchange do 
not impart to this cage temperature differences greater than 
those of the order of 0.25°. The Société Prache et Bouillon 
has attempted to increase the crystal size in its evaporating 
plants by circulating the cage of mother liquor in the opposite 
direction to the natural direction of fal] of the crystals formed. 
The speed of the ascending current thus created depends not 
merely upon the flow of the circulating pump, but also upon 
the width of the channel. This speed may be such that the 
fine crystals remain in suspension as long as their mass has 
not attained a sufficient size to neutralise the speed of the 
ascending liquor. 

These processes are effective in producing a certain increase 
in crystal size (which would otherwise remain very small) 
in the types of plant where crystallisation is produced in 
vigorously agitated mother liquors, but it does not permit 
attainment of the enormous crystals possible when the pro- 
cess is carried out slowly in a calm medium. Crystal growth 
is again frequently a function of the purity of the mother 
liquor from which the crystals originate. A pure solution of 
a substance more readily permits formation of beautiful 
crystals than does one containing a variety of soluble im- 
purities. 








Chemical Industry Wagéses 
Nesgotiating Difficulties between I.C.I. and Workers’ Union 


WARNING of the dangers arising from the breakdown 

of negotiating machinery in the chemical industry was 

uttered by Mr. Ernest Bevin at a conference of repre- 
sentatives from Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., at Trans- 
port House, London, on November 6. The conference had 
been called by the Transport and General Workers’ Union to 
review wages and conditions. 

Mr. Bevin said that I.C.1. withdrew from the Joint In. 
dustrial Council for the industry, with the result that a 
dithcult situation had been created for the trade unions. They 
had I.C.1l. negotiating direct, but there were a number of 
other firms in the country where the negotiating machinery 
had completely broken down. Efforts were being made to 
re-establish it, but the chaos now existing in an industry so 
vital to the nation ought not to be allowed to continue. The 
responsibility rested on the Government to see that proper 
negotiating machinery was established for this great basic 
industry. 

Continuing, Mr. Bevin said that he wanted to create with 
I.C.l. proper trade union negotiating machinery for the 
different branches and grades of their business quite apart 
from any welfare scheme. He was not antagonistic to wel- 
fare work, but he wanted it put in its proper place. Instead 
of a sort of benevolent feudalism he wanted a proper trade 
union basis. So much welfare business had developed that 
he was afraid some of the workers forgot that the real nego- 
tiations for wages and conditions were carried out by the 
trade unions. Workpeople’s councils and things like that 
could not be a substitute for sound trade union organisation. 
He reminded them that the working week was reduced from 
84 hours to 56 and then to 48 for continuous working, and 


they had buiit up the wages basis which was in operation 
to-day. During the depression in 1931 a wage cut took place 
and, so far as Imperial Chemical Industries was concerned, 
he did not feel that it was ever justified. They afterwards 
got part of the cut back, and then the whole of it. 

There would, said Mr. Bevin, be another conference later 
dealing with the chemical trade as a whole. That particular 
conference would not prejudice the claim that had been sub- 
mitted for a general advance for all chemical workers. 

At the close of the conference, which lasted all day, it 
was officially announced that the delegates had given con- 
sideration to the classification of the various duties carried 
out in 1.C.1. factories and the appropriate rates that should 
be paid. This had reference both to men and women. During 
the conference the dangerous nature of certain of the opera- 
tions was stressed, it being pointed out that in certain in- 
stances the workers were compelled to wear gas masks, and 
in other departments were obliged to go out for fresh air 
every half-hour. A sub-committee representative of the prin- 
cipal factories was set up to arrange the final details of the 
claim to be presented on behalf of the union to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. 








A PROCESS has been developed in Germany involving the use 
of hydrogen peroxide for improving the quality of inferior 
grade, heavy domestic tobacco for pipe consumption. It !s 
said that the new hydrogen peroxide treatment enables the 
conversion of tobacco of 2 to 2.5 per cent. nicotine content 
to much milder tobacco without impairing its desirable 
tobacco qualities, 
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New Metals and Alloys for the Chemical Industry 


An American Chemical Society Symposium 


N development of new metals and alloys, careful con- 

sideration has to be given to the abundance of the elements 

in the mineral world before undertaking their exploitation, 
said Mr. B. D. SAKLATWALLA in a contribution ‘‘Some Funda- 
mentals Governing the Practical Evolution of New Metals,”’ 
which opened a symposium on ‘‘ New Metals and Alloys for 
the Chemical Industry,’’ at a recent meeting of the 
American Chemical Society at Pittsburg. Advance in 
the science of metals has made the technological strides in the 
art of metals possible, yet for specific purposes it is still 
necessary to find the suitability of any new metal by empirical 
trial only. In the development of alloys, especially ferrous, 
when several alloying elements are used simultaneously, 
entirely novel effects rather than the super-imposed effect of 
the individual elements are obtained. . 


Corrosion and Economic Waste 


In the case of pure metals improvement seems to have been 
achieved by two diametrically opposite paths, the one by ob- 
taining the metals in a super-pure state, the other by adding 
to pure metals very small traces of impurities. In spite of 
the advance of the art of alloying, there still exists a strong 
tendency towards composite metal articles where two or more 
diiferent metals are united by some process of adherence, such 
as sintering, welding, electro-plating, etc. Similarly, there 
are considerable possibilities for composite articles of metals 
and non-metals. The importance of corrosion is not only 
a matter of economic waste, but is also a factor in equipment 
design, enabling light-weight construction of equipment com- 
bined with safety. From the standpoint of the chemical 
engineer, added Mr. Saklatwalla, suitable metals are just 
as necessary for handling waste effluents and for shipping 
containers as for process equipment. | 

Steels of higher strength can in many applications be used 
to advantage only if they have a greater resistance to corrosion 
than ordinary ferrous materials, said Mr. F. FENWICK and Mr. 
J. JOHNSTON in a contribution on ‘‘ Steels Resistant to Cor- 
rosion and Scaling.’’ Enhanced corrosion resistance is usually 
a primary requirement in metals for use in structures where 
lightness is desirable. 

The corrosion resistance of a metal depends upon the extent 
to which the product of its reaction with the environment 
isolates the metal from the environment; it thus depends 
upon the environment as well as upon the metal. The isolat- 
ing agent is a film which may in many environments be pro 
tective against further attack, as in the stainless steels, or 
moderately impervious, as in some of the newer rust-resistant 
steels, or relatively pervious and unstable, as in ordinary 
ferrous materials. The difference is thus in degree rather 
than in kind, and appears to be associated with differences in 
the ability of the film to resist breakdown or to heal itself if 
broken. This view, which is supported by experimental evi- 
dence, was used as a basis for the discussion of the range of 
usefulness of some of the corrosion-resistant alloy steels. 


Chromium and Its Alloys 


Speaking of ‘‘ Chromium and its Alloys in the Chemical 
Industry,’? Mr. W. J. PRIESTLEY said chromium has played an 
important role in the development of chemical equipment, 
because of the wide adaption of the chromium steels. He 
pointed out that there is a wide selection of corrosion-resistant 
steels now available, all of which contain chromium as the 
basic alloying element. Five groups of straight chromium 
steels, grouped according to chromium content, and two 
eroups of austenitic chromium-nickel steels were discussed. 
The latest developed analyses were given, together with sug- 
gestions as to their correct use by the chemical] plant engineer. 

An outline of the most useful developments in nickel alloys 
during recent years was given by Mr. R. J. MCKAY in a pape! 
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on ‘“* Nickel and Nickel Alloys,’’? using a foundation of 
quantitative information. The service properties of the alloys, 
Monel metal, including high strength Monel metal, hard 
cast Monel metal and machining quality Monel metal, the 
copper-nickel alloys and nickel silvers, Inconel], nickel-clad 
steel, nickel electroplate, nickel and alloy welding rods, and 
nickel cast iron were aJso outlined. The variation in physical 
properties and the abilities and limits of corrosion resistance 
ot these alloys were drawn in general terms by the use of 
comparative statements. 


Some Newer Applications 


The first part of a paper by Mr. D. K. CRAMPTON on 
“Developments in Wrought Copper Base Alloys,’’ was devoted 
to some of the newer applications of the established alloys. Fo 
instance, copper tubes are being increasingly used for al] 
water supplies, for pulp lines in the paper industry, for au 
lines, oil supplv lines, vapour lines, etc. Red brass is the pre- 
ferred material from the corrosion standpoint for most corro- 
sive waters. In the condenser tube field the cupro nickels are 
gaining ground. The silicon bronzes are being increasingly 
applied in many diverse fields, as, for instance, tanks, kettles, 
One of the latest 
applications in the paper industry is for Fourdrinier wire. 

Some of the newer alloys which were mentioned comprise 


evaporators, bolts, springs, agitators, etc. 


aluminium brass for condenser use and particularly the recent 
modification containing both tin and aluminium. Anothei 
interesting new development is the use of antimony in many 
brasses to prevent dezincification. An alloy of great promise 
is nickel aluminium bronze of rather high nickel and 
aluminium content. In the welding field coated rod_ for 
metallic arc welding and non-fuming brazing rod are impor 
tant accessories to fabrication of chemical equipment. A very 
recent development is that of composite tubes for withstanding 
serious corrosion occurring in oil refinery tubes. 

In a contribution on ‘6 Aluminium and Aluminium Alloys 
for Chemical Apparatus,’”? Mr. W. L. FINK pointed out that 
aluminium and some of its alloys are advantageously used 
for the construction of apparatus to handle a wide variety of 
materials which are relatively inert toward aluminium o1 
may be suitable inhibited. Low density, high therma] and 
electrical conductivity, high ductility and the colourless non- 
toxic nature of its salts are among the properties which 
dictate the selection of aluminium. A number of alloys are 
available, including an Alclad material resistant to perforation 
by corrosive liquids and, therefore, probably destined to exten- 
sive use. 

Although certain principles are recognised for selecting the 
proper alloy, Mr. Fink said, it is usually advisable in the 
case of new applications to test the selected alloy under actual 
working conditions before constructing the apparatus. The 
use of copper, brass, and other heavy metals in the same 
system with aluminium frequently produces serious electro- 
lytic corrosion either directly or indirectly. 


Lead and Lead Alloys 


Lead is prominently used in the heavy chemical industry and 
in other lines, said Mr. G. O HIERs, discussing ‘* Lead and 
Lead Alloys.’’ When alloyed with a few hundredths per cent. 
tellurium it meets drastic conditions successfully. Improved 
mechanical properties augment good corrosion resistance, 
producing a superior material of construction. Lead alloyed 
with up to 28 per cent. antimony (commonly with about 6 
per cént.) is used in appreciable quantities principally on 
account of physical properties. A lead alloy containing 1 pe 
cent. silver and another with 7 per cent. tin are used fo! 
special purposes. : 

According to Mr. J. A. LEE, in a paper on “Silver and 
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Precious Metals,”’ silver has been used to a limited extent for 
chemical equipment for many years, but recent “economic 
changes have broadened its use in the industry. Silver equip- 
ment is generally made entirely of the one metal. Fine silver 
(gg.9 per cent. fine) is preferred; sterling and coin silver are 
not so resistant, although their strength is greater. The 
initial cost of this type of equipment is high because of the 
large quantity of metal involved, but much of it may be 
salvaged when the vessel is scrapped. 
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Several of the previous metals such as platinum, gold, 
palladium and tantalum are utilised for construction, but, 
of course, in contrast to the lower cost materials, they are to 
be found in relatively small quantities and only in vital spots 
and for extreme conditions They have an immensely impor- 
tant role, however, for in the places where they are employed 
no other material can be substituted, and upon their successful 
performance generally depends the success or failure of the 
operation of equipment or process. 





A New Non-Toxic Road Tar 


Coronation Roads Suggested 


RESIDING at the annual luncheon of the British Road 
P::: Association at Grosvenor House, London, on 

November 5, Sir David Milne-Watson said that in the 
research conducted by the Ministry of Transport over recent 
years, including exhaustive tests of experimental roads, tar 
had proved itself to be a most economical and most efhcient 
road material. He believed that it was necessary in a number 
of instances, where traffic volume merited it, to construct 
entirely new highways on which high speeds could be main- 
tained in safety, where the different tvpes of vehicles were 
segregated, and each class provided with its own clear 
thoroughfare. 

In celebration of the Coronation next May, he suggested 
that immediate plans should be made for the construction of 
a series of Coronation roads—roads that would mark the 
beginning of a new era in the history of highway engineering. 
There were several such highways which might well be 
begun immediately. For example, the completion of an un 
broken highway circle around London, bridging all main 
roads that intersect it. 

This year was the centenarv of the death of J. L. McAdam, 
and the choice of Scotland in the McAdam centenary year 
as the venue for the first time of the International Road Tar 
Conference was a particularly happy one. Much had been 
said about the need for light coloured road surfaces, which 
afforded great assistance to the motorist at night. He had 
recently noticed with satisfaction a number of instances of 
light and safe surfaces in which tar had been incorporated. 
On the famous old Watling Street might be seen a stretch 
of light coloured tarmacadam which might well be instanced 
as a fine example of road engineering skill. Tar had an 
advantage over the other road materials in that it could be 
used successfully with any kind of stone normally used for 
road construction in this country. The tarmacadam road of 
to-day possessed unique qualities of durability with the result 
that such a road provided perfect non-skid and “ riding ”’ 
qualities over a longer period than formerly, without need 
of renovation. The coming developments under the system 
of national control would, therefore, he was confident, result 
in a still wider use of tar. 

The Registrar of Trade Marks had approved of the Asso- 
ciation’s trade mark ‘‘ Brotox ’’ for non-toxic tar. Thus had 
culminated much research and experimental work which 
would lead, he hoped, to a constant and growing demand for 
tar to be used on roads draining into fishing streams. Other 
satisfactory features of the experimental road laid with this 
tar was its durable and excellent non-skid properties. The 
co-operation and help given to the Association by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Government Chemist’s 
Department to bring the investigation to a satisfactory con- 
clusion was appreciated. Research work during the year had 
also been progressive, both in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research and by the Asso- 
ciation’s Research Committee. The Road Research Board, in 
collaboration with the Ministry of Transport, was now under- 
taking practical road experiments with tar based on data 


obtained from the investigations conducted on the road test- 
ing machines and in the laboratories of the Board. Also 
arising from the research work, large scale surface dressing 
experiments were being carried out under the jurisdiction of 
the Joint Road Tar Research Committee, to obtain data under 
actual road conditions. 

Definite results were already emerging from past research 
work on tar; new methods of preparing tars with better 
setting properties were being investigated, and the technique 
of hot-process tarmacadam and tar carpets was being explored 
with promising results. 








Fireproofing Wood and Paper 
A New I.C.I. Development 


A DEVELOPMENT of importance to builders, timber merchants, 
paper manufacturers and kindred trades is the perfection by 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., of a new agent for the 
fireproofing of timber, plywoods, wall-boards, and paper. 
The qualities and uses of this chemical (to which the name 
of ‘‘ Faspos ’’ has been given) so far as it affects timber, ply- 
woods, etc., are described in a booklet ‘‘ ‘Faspos’: The Fire- 
proofing of Wood,’’ which has just been issued. It 1s claimed 
that with ‘‘ Faspos ”’ timber can be cheaply and efficiently 
fireproofed by established methods and to a degree which will 
fully satisfy the fire-proofing tests specified by the British 
Standards Institution. 

‘* Faspos ’’ compounds are available as three types: No. 1 
for general purposes and interior fireproofing, No. 2 for ex- 
ternal treatment, and No. 3 for brush or spray treatment of 
erected timber. All three compounds are applied in the form 
of solutions in water, and their basic constituent is mon- 
ammonium phosphate, the decomposition of which is respon- 
sible for their fireproofing effect. They have the property of 
rapid penetration and a positive fungicidal action. Both the 
solutions themselves and the products of their decomposi- 
tion by fire are non-poisonous and non-irritant, znd the results 
of tests cited in the booklet show that the corrosive effect of 
the treated timber on metal structures is negligible. More- 
over, the fireproofing effect is reasonably permanent, even 
under weathering. 

The method of fireproofing with ‘‘ Faspos ’? recommended 
by the manufacturers as giving the best results is that of 
pressure impregnation. This can be readily carried out by 
a process similar to that used for creosoting, end the design 
and operation of a suitable plant is discussed in some detail in 
the booklet. Alternative methods of hot-and-cold steeping 
and surface treatment by brushing or spraying are also dealt 
with in ‘practical detail. After-treatment of the processed 
timber is not seriously influenced by any of these methods of 
application, while the stability of the ‘“‘ Faspos ”’ solutions 
under normal conditions, and the degree of permanence of 
treatment with them, permit of stack or kiln-drying of the 
treated timber in the usual way. 
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Notes and Reports 
The Royal Society 


Candidates for Election to Council 


WHEN the anniversary meeting of the Royal Society is held 
on November 30 the following will be recommended for 
election to the council :— 

Officers—Sir William Bragg (president), Sir Henry Lyons 
(treasurer), Sir Frank Smith and Professor A. V. Hill (secre- 
taries), and Sir Albert Seward (foreign secretary). 

Other members—Professor A. J. Allmand, Dr. G. TI. 
Bennett, Professor J. Chadwick, Professor A. S. Eve, Pro- 
fessor W. G. Fearnsides, Professor L. N. G. Filon, Dr. J. 
Gray, Sir Danie] Hall, Professor C. R. Harrington, Professor 
D. Keilin, Professor J. Graham Kerr, Dr. R. H. Pickard, 
Mr. H. R. Ricardo, Professor W. Stiles, Professor W. W. C. 
Topley and Mr. W. Trotter. 


A Symposium on Coke 


Joint Meeting at Manchester 





THE North-Western Section of the Institute of Fuel, in con- 
junction with the Manchester Association of Gas Engineers, 
is organising a symposium on the ‘ Production and Utilisa- 
tion of Domestic Coke”? next Wednesday at the Midland 
Hotel, Manchester, at 2.30 p.m. Mr. A. Marsh will give a 
general survey of the position; Professor J. W. Cobb and 
Mr. J. H. Hodsman will speak on the relation of the pro- 
perties and behaviour of coke when burning in domestic 
erates; Mr. E. W. L. Nicol, of the London and Counties Coke 
Association, will refer to the production of coke in gasworks, 
without activation; Captain Blackie, of the Fuel Research 
Station, will deal with the same aspect of the subject; Mr. 
P B. Askey, of Imperial Chemical Industries, will discuss 
the activation of high temperature coke; Dr. R. A. Mott, of 
Sheffield, will refer to semi-commercial experiments on the 
activation of coke: and Mr. E. C. Evans, of the British Iron 
and Steel Federation, will speak of the effect of the use of 
oven coke for domestic purposes upon the requirements of the 
iron and steel works. 

The meeting will be preceded by a luncheon at the Mid- 
iand Hotel, at 1 p.m., at which Sir Philip Dawson, president 
of the Institute of Fuel, will be present. 





Institute of Physics 
Formation of London and Home Counties Branch 


THE inaugural meeting of the London and Home Counties 
Branch of the Institute of Physics was held on November 4 
under the chairmanship of Mr. E. R. Davies, director 
of the Kodak research laboratory. 

This, the third branch of the Institute to be formed in 
this country, has been created in response to the desire ex- 
pressed by some 300 members resident in London and the 
surrounding districts. The formation of these branches 
serves to demonstrate the growing number of physicists in 
industry who wish to have opportunities for social intercourse 
and discussion of problems of mutual interest. At the meet- 
ing a number of suggestions were made for activities that 
the branch might usefully undertake; these included visits 
to works and industrial research laboratories, discussions on 
professional matters, and short groups of lectures on recent 
advances in physics. It was emphasised that it was not 
intended to hold meetings for the reading of original papers, 
as this was the function of the Institute’s participating 
societies, the British Institute of Radiology, Faraday Society, 
Physical Society, and Royal Meteorological Society. 

Full particulars of the new branch may be obtained from 
the hon. secretary, Dr. H. Lowery, North-Western Polv- 
technic, Prince of Wales Road, N.W..5s. 
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from the Societies 
Oil and Colour Chemists 


Manchester Section Dinner and Dance 


THE Manchester Section of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ 
Association added to its reputation for annual dinners on 
November 6 at ‘‘ The Manchester’’ Limited. Over 270 
members, friends and guests were present, an increase on 
last year and a record attendance. 

Mr. A. E, PEAK, managing director of the Clayton Aniline 
Co., Ltd., proposed the toast of the Manchester Section. He 
referred to the assembly as an illustrious gathering of 
chemists and scientists, and being himself a commercial man 
thought he would be at sea, but in view of Dr. New’s remarks 
in his presidential address, ‘‘ to bring us into closer contact 
with the average man in the industry,’’ thought he would 
be all right. He was struck with the progress of the Man- 
chester Section and the remarkable developments which had 
taken place. 

Mr. S. T. KINSMAN, chairman, responding to the toast, 
spoke of the effort and enthusiasm put into the function by 
the hon. secretary of the section, Mr. H. Gosling. There 
had been sharp controversy as to the objects of this Associa- 
tion; they were there to honour their guests, men who were 
furthering the interests of chemists and industry. It was 
one of the occasions on which they met socially, and one 
of the few things worth while in life was to meet people, 
and then last, but certainly not least, there were the ladies. 
With humour he added, this was the occasion on which they 
reminded the ladies there was in fact an Oil and Colour 
Chemists’ Association, and not just another excuse for stay- 
ing out at night. On behalf of the members of the Man- 
chester Section he wished to thank Mr. Peak and those present 
for the enthusiastic reception given him. 

Dr. G. F. 
‘Our Guests.’? Their guests were representative of three 


NEW, president of the Association, proposed 


definite activities with which they were connected; the manu- 
facturing activities in the industry symbolised by Mr. A. E. 
Peak, research activities represented by Dr. L. A. Jordan, 
director of research, and the users of their products repre- 
sented by Lt.-Col. Westcott. 

Dr. L. A. JORDAN, director of research, suitably responded 
on behalf of the guests, and thanked the section for the 
enjoyable evening. He referred to the old ‘‘ Painters’ and 
Stainers’ Guild,” and considered that as they were repre- 
sentative of the craftsmen of this industry it was up to them 
to take possession of this ancient guild. He gave this as 
a suggestion for the future activities of the Association. 

Among the guests were Mr. J. H. Aiken, general secretary, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Whittaker, of the Scottish Section. A 
cabaret entertainment was given by local talent, and dancing 
continued until 1 a.m. with Mr. G. Johnson acting as M.C. 





Society of Public Analysts 
Election of New Members 


AN ordinary meeting of the Society of Public Analysts was 
held on November 4, at the Chemical Society’s rooms, Bur- 
lington House, the president, Dr. G. Roche Lynch, in the 
chair. Certificates were read in favour of Frederick Brown, 
\lan J. Cavell, James P. Ogilvie, Richard K. Sanders, 
Alexander M. Smith, and George E. Speight. The following 
were elected members of the societv : James H. Barker, George 
B. Brook, K. L. Budhiraja, Marjorie B. Carter, Romolo de 
Giacomi!, Norman A. Hurt, John W. Pooley, William J 
Stringer, and Arnold Woodmansey. 

The turbidimetric titration of gelatin solutions was the 
subject of a paper by Mr. J. F. Morse, who described a photo- 
electric apparatus for determining the ‘‘ turbidity ’’ curve of 
gelatin solutions over the #H range from 3 to 9. With com- 
mercial gelatins prepared from lime and acid-treated stocks 
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the generally accepted #H 4.9 and fH 7 to 8 as regions of 
maximum intensity, respectively, were obtained. Two dis- 
tinct points were not obtained on mixing the two types of 
gelatin. Preliminary work with water-soluble proteins other 
than gelatin, such at peptone, white of egg and isinglass, has 
indicated that the method is capable of wide application. 

Discussing colour measurement of opaque surfaces, E. R. 
Bolton and K. A. Williams described a photo-electric instru- 
ment for measuring quickly the colour of any opaque plane 
surface, whether glossy or matt. The instrument may also 
be used with powders, or pastes, or opaque liquids. It 
measures the percentage of various pure coloured lights re- 
flected by the surface, the coloured lights chosen being spread 
through the spectrum. The figures obtained are plotted in 
a graph against the respective wave-lengths and yield curves 
comparable with those of the spectrophotometer. The results 
are independent of the idiosyncrasies of the human eye and 
are reproducible. The instrument is very sensitive and will 
readily distinguish between colours so close in quality and 
hue as to be barely distinguishable by eye. It was suggested 
that the instrument may prove of value in such varied fields 
as the colour measurement of pigments, paints, dyes, painted 
or printed surfaces, papers, textiles, fats, emulsion, food- 
stuffs in pasty or creamy forms, leather, etc. 

\ccording to F. W. Edwards, H. R. Nanji and M. R. 
Hassan, a modification of Nicholl’s method for the determina- 
tion of benzoic acid devised, and, under the 
standardised conditions worked out, it was found that there 
was always a definite gradation in the proportion of benzoic 
acid oxidised, according to the amount originally present. 


has been 
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From the results obtained a table has been constructed in 
which the amounts of salicylic acid formed are correlated 
with the quantities of benzoic acid originally present. For 
the determination of benzoic and salicylic acid in the presence 
of each other, good results for benzoic acid are obtained by 
the Nicholls method, if salicylic acid be first oxidised with 
permanganate; for salicylic acid, the ferric salicyclate test 
and the Jorissen test can be used colormetrically. 





Liverpool University Chemical 
Society 


Effect of Light on Corrosion Problems 


THE effect of light on some corrosion problems formed the 
subject of an interesting address by Professor C. O. Bannister 
at a meeting of the Liverpool University Chemical Society 
on November 5, when the vice-president, Miss F. Hollis, 
was in the charr. In the course of his address Professor 
Bannister said that work on the effect of light on corrosive 
action had heen of a somewhat scrappy nature. — Just 
occasionally they had had evidence of the fact that light 
did affect these problems. As long ago as 1818 a paper was 
published on the limiting action of light on electro-motive 
force. The first work on the corrosion of steel was pub- 
lished in 1905. Professor Bannister concluded by describ- 
ing a series of experiments at the University on changes in 
electro-motive force brought about by 


the action of light 
and oxygen. 





Use of Wetting Agents on the Increase 


By CHEMITEX 


APILLARY-ACTIVE and materials which 
reduce the surface tension of water appear to be coming 
into new and ever-widening spheres of 
chemical industry and related fields. 


substances 


usefulness in 
When one realises that 
almost all chemical reactions and physical phenomena take 
place in the first instance at surfaces and phase boundaries, 
it is not to be wondered at that the many new discoveries like 
the sulphated fatty alcohols, the substituted naphthalene sul- 
phonic compounds which exhibit a high degree of surface 
activity, have found novel uses. 

Soap is surface-active to a high degree, but suffers from 
the fact that its potentialities are only 
absence of calcium 


realisable in the 
and when the fH is between seven 
Thus it is not feasible to use soap as a wetting 


ions, 
and eleven. 


agent in hard water or in conjunction with an acid. Com- 
pounds like Igepon, Nekal, Perminal and Sulphonated Lorol, 
although all ditferent in chemical constitution, all show sur- 
face activity in media of a wide fH range and are all to a 
high degree unaffected by lime and mineral salts. Hence 
their sphere of usefulness is very much wider than soap, and 
they may be, and are, frequently used in conjunction with 
acids and salts very successfully. 


Laying Explosive Coal Dust 


Wetting agents have shown promise of being very valuable 
for wetting and laying dust. Thus Tideswell and Wheele1 
(“‘ Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.,’’ 1934) report the employment of 
a I per cent. solution of a wetting agent instead of water 
in mines for laying the highly explosive coal dust. Again, 
Hay and Tideswell in a recent paper in the same publication 
describe the application of a wetting agent to lay dust on 
roads. The non-sensitivity of a compound like Perminal to 
lime is taken full advantage of because this substance is used 
in conjunction with calcium chloride which is a good, cheap 
binder for dust on roads. | 


The wetting agent sodium benzyl naphthalene has been 
claimed by the I. G. Farbenindustrie in connection with the 
washing of blast furnace gases (Brit. Pat. 293,003). 

Fire-fighting equipment would also appear to offer a very 
useful scope for wetting agents. Many textile materials show 
a very strong inclination to resist a stream of water, but if 
the fireman’s jet carries water of low surface tension, of high 
wetting power, it must obviously be more effective in satura- 
ting fabrics and thus rendering them safer from flame. 
Alkylated aromatic sulphonic acid compounds such as men- 
tioned above, are added to foam fire extinguisher materials 
in Brit. Pat. 302,172 to the I. G. Farbenindustrie. French 
Pat. 788,401 employs wetting agents like sodium lauryl sul- 
phonate or Igepon in connection with a fire extinguisher con- 
taining sodium bicarbonate and acids. In Brit. Pat. 319,083 
the extinguishing fluid is water containing o.1 to 0.2 per cent. 
of sodium naphthalene sulphonate with an alkyl substitution 
group. 

Agriculture is becoming daily more ‘* wetting-conscious ”’ 
as witness the numerous papers on the spreading properties 
of spraying solutions for fruit trees and vegetables to coun- 
teract insects. Many leaves of plants are greasy and do not 
lend themselves to wetting in the ordinary way with water. 
When it is desired to fight infestation recourse must be had 
to the use of soap or other washing agents. The rhodanate 


of lauryl alcohol has been patented, combining in one 
material wetting power and insecticidal power towards 
aphids. 

Incidentally, the practice of spraying fruit with lead 


and arsenical preparations has created a new problem—how 
to remove the residue. For this purpose the best cleaning 
mixture for apples has been found to be dilute hydrochloric 
acid plus a wetting agent. Only compounds resistant to acid, 
and, therefore, not soap, could be used in such a process 
(“‘ Ind, Eng. Chem.,’’ 1936). 
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Roller Bearing Vibratory Screens 
A Modern Means for Obtaining Proper Grading 


HE Niagara screen operates on the rotary principle. This 
action is obtained by the use of an eccentric shaft mounted 
on the screen frame proper. The total movement 
of 1 inch is given and the direction of rotation is such that 





Triple-deck ‘*‘ Niagara ’’ screen for Iron Ore, size 48 in. 
by 96 in. (83.75’sq. ft.) 


the material is thrown up the surface of the cloth. As a 
result, the material is retained on the screen for ample time 
and is kept constantly turning whilst travelling downwards, 











This illustration shows the flow and separation of material 

according to size during its passage through the ‘ Niagara ’”’ 

Screen. The rotating action of the machine is usually contra- 

wise to the flow of material. The average angle of inclin- 
ation is 20° from the horizontal. 


with the result that the maximum quantity of minus material 
is allowed to pass through the mesh. The speed of rotation 
is an average of 1,000 r.p.m. 

Niagara screens are built with the greatest of care. rhe 


eccentric shaft is of massive proportion and the various 
bearing surfaces are finished to within half-a-thousandth of 
an inch. Heavy duty roller bearings are employed for carry- 
ing the side plates of the screen on the shaft. These bearings 
are very carefully protected by labyrinth seals filled with 
grease from Tecalemit nipples. The side plates of the screen 
are spaced by accurately finished distance tube which covers 
the eccentric shaft. Welded construction is employed largely 
for the mild steel screen frame, except for those parts where 
it is anticipated there will be wear. 

A special feature of the screen is the method by which the 
screening cloths are fitted. The cloth is laid over the special 
longitudinal bars which impart to a slight camber. The 
cloth is then fixed to one side and then tightened from the 
other, after the fashion of a violin string. Spring operated 
tensioning bars are employed for tightening the cloth. These 
tensioning bars are also designed so that varying gauges of 
screening cloths can be employed according to requirement. 
All types of cloth can be fitted, and the screens can be built 
with single, double, triple and quadruple decks in a large 
number of standard sizes. 

A feature of these machines is the east with which the parts 
are interchangeable. When dealing with fine dry materials 
they are totally enclosed to prevent dust from flying about ; 
In such cases a connection to a filtering system is also pro 
vided. Niagara screens are in use for a large number of 
different kinds of chemical products in wet or dry conditions. 








Letter to the Editor 
Representation of the Chemical Profession 


SIR,— Your leading article, ‘‘ Representation of the Chemi- 
cal Profession,’’ whilst it outines perhaps the main difficulty 
in securing a united front, such as the medical profession 
presents, does, in my opinion, contain the seeds of a dan- 
gerous gospel. I refer to the admittance to the ranks of any 
representative chemical body of a number of men employed 
as routine testers in industry. Some of these men even rank 
as chief chemists in their firms, though in essence they are 
really mere catchers of precipitates. [ am acquainted with 
several such people, and I know that their knowledge of 
chemistry is nebulous in the extreme. The elaboration of 
any chemical method even faintly outside the ‘‘book of rules”’ 
is quite beyond them, and the basic principles of the science 
are merely names without any application whatever. Yet 
these men have been nominally ‘‘ chemists ”’ for years, and 
as such may consider themselves as falling into your category 
of ‘‘ general practitioners.’’ 

[ offer no solution to the problem which undoubtedly 
exists, but fail to see how the inclusion of a class such as 
| have mentioned would do anything to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the legitimate chemist, except by the monetary con- 
tribution to the coffers of the new ‘‘ corporate body.’’—Yours 
faithfully, 


‘“TECHNOLOGIST.”’ 








SIEPS are being taken for the establishment of an official 
laboratory for chemical analysis in Santos. It is reported 
that the necessary equipment is already in that city. The 
installation of this laboratory will greatly facilitate importers 
of Sao Paulo by obviating the long delays occasioned at 
present from the necessity of forwarding samples to the Rio 
de Janeiro Federal laboratory when questions arise in the 
Santos Custom house relative to the composition of the im- 
ported products. 
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Increased Fertiliser Sales 
New Plant in Operation 


SPEAKING at the 42nd annual meeting of Fison, Packard and 
Prentice, Ltd., at Ipswich on October 29, Mr. F. G. C. Fison, 
chairman, said the company’s sales of fertilisers again showed 
an increase in spite of the wet autumn of 1935, which affected 
the demand, and the continued wet in the early part of 1930. 
He had announced last year that they were taking steps to 
add to their production at Ipswich. That increased production 
would come into operation within the next few weeks. Prices 
of raw materials had shown a rising tendency during the 
year. Freights on raw phosphates, imported from North 
Africa, had risen considerably, and in other directions costs 
were rising also. The company had acquired the business ot 
Hart Brothers and Co., Ltd., a comparatively small fertiliser 
company in Lincolnshire, which would add to the strength of 
their existing Lincolnshire companies. 

The new fertiliser factory at Avonmouth, erected by 
National Fertilisers, Ltd., came into production just after 
the close of the financial year, and was put into operation 
with a minimum of teething troubles. Since the close of the 
financial year National Fertilisers, in co-operation with the 
company, had purchased the old-established fertiliser business 
of Thomas Vickers and Sons, Ltd., of Widnes. 

Carby Basic Slag, Ltd., had had its first year’s trading and 
found no difficulty in marketing its production. ‘This pro- 
duction was now increasing rapidly and sales were keeping 
pace with the increase. 

The company had substituted a contributory pensions 
scheme for its co-partnership fund. The new scheme embraced 
all male employees, both salaried staff and weekly wage 


eCarner;rs. 





Development of Concentrated 
Fertilisers 
United States Presentation to Dr. W. S. Landis 


THE Chemical Industry Medal for 1936 was presented to 
Dr. Walter S. Landis, of the American Cyanamid Com 
pany, at a joint meeting of the American Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry and the American Chemical 
Society, at the Chemists’ Club, New York, on November 6. 
Dr. M. C. Whitaker spoke on the accomplishments of the 
medallist, and the presentation of the medal was made by 
Dr. D. D. Jackson, of Columbia University. 

Dr. LANDIS, in accepting the medal, spoke on de- 
velopments in the fertiliser industry, the subject of his 
paper being ‘‘ Concentrated Fertilisers.’?’. When he first 
came into contact with the American fertiliser industry 
the average mixed fertiliser produced to the extent of 
millions of tons per year carried only about 12 per cent. 
of recognised plant food, the remainder being carrier and 
inert materials. It was believed that the handling of this 
preponderating proportion of non-plant foods through manu 
facturing, transportation and distribution was a burden on 
the consumer and that any process which would eliminate a 
material proportion offered not only a prospect of benefit to 
the consumer, but a profit to the manufacturer. There was 
developed in consequence a simple and practical method of 
making ammonium phosphate of the required purity to meet 
agricultural needs and which carried about 60 per cent. of 
plant food. The ammonia requirements were expected to be 
met by the then growing fixation processes which extracted a 
chemically active form of nitrogen from the air. The 
phosphatic portion would come from the natural phosphate 
rocks. Large scale studies of the most effective method of 
treating the phosphate rocks were made, the final choice being 
the acid, or commonly-called wet, method. 

Dr. Landis developed the story of the present status of 
introduction of these concentrated fertilisers, the problems of 
distribution, the revolutionising of a predecessor industry, and 
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the present competitive situation with respect to concentrated 
fertilisers. At the present time there are five large producers 
throughout the world making somewhat the same type of 
material and based upon the same fundamental conception, 
competing for world trade. The product finds its larger 
application in those districts practising the most intelligent 
and intensive agriculture and little or no consumption on 
marginal lands or territories of the extensive type of agricul- 
ture. In this respect the early ideas of distribution have not 
been attained for this type of product was deemed particularly 
suited to the more extensive farm practice because of the 
-aving’s in transportation and the ease of distribution. 

Dr. Landis was born at Pottstown, Pa., in 1881. He re- 
ceived his degree in metallurgy from Lehigh University in 
i902, his Master of Science degree in 1906 and Doctor of 
Science in 1922 from the same university. He is a member 
of Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Xi, Epsilon Chi and the American 
Chemical Society, American Electrochemical Society, Amer- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers and American Institute 
of Metallurgical and Mining Engineers. He taught at Lehigh 
University from 1902 to 1912, and in 1910 became consult- 
ing engineer for the American Cyanamid Co. In 1912 he left 
the university to become chief technologist of the American 
Cyanamid Co. and in 1922 became vice-president of that com- 
pany. His work with the company can be divided into three 
periods. During the pre-war period much work was done on 
phosphate development, including a process of calcination and 
a wet method of treating rock, the Ammo-Phos process being 
the outcome. In this period the first large-scale production 
of argon was developed. During the war, plants for pro- 
ducing ammonia were developed, a process for the production 
of urea, a plant for oxidising ammonia to produce nitric acid, 
and later a plant for making ammonium nitrate from 
cyanamid. Other developments in this period were a portable 
hydrogen generator, ferro alloys and the production of 
cyanide from cyanamid. The post-war activities included the 
carrying forward of the programme of producing concentrated 
fertiliser by the Ammo-Phos process and production of 
anhydrous hydrocyanic acid from the new cyanide. Dr. 
Landis’s work is now becoming administrative and he is able 
to devote more time to industrial problems such as that of 
the concentrated fertiliser. 








National Physical Laboratory 
Published Researches 


PAPERS read or published by the staff of the National 
Physical Laboratory during October, 1936, included :— 

‘‘ Simple Forms of Automatic Regulators.’’ By E. Griffiths. 
Read before the Society of Chemical Industry, London, 
October 15, 1930. 

‘‘ A Photoelectric Spectrophotometer of high accuracy.’’ By 
|]. S. Preston and F. W. Cuckow. Read before the Physical 
Society, London, October 23, 1936. 

‘“The Evaporation of Water from Plane and Cylindrical 
Surfaces.’’ By R. W. Powell and E. Griffiths (‘* Transactions 
of the Institution of Chemical Engineers,’’ 73, 175). 

It should be noted that the National Physical Laboratory 
is not able to supply copies of the papers in this list. The 
results of researches carried out in the laboratory are com- 
municated to the most appropriate technical journals or pub- 
lished in the proceedings of scientific societies. Most of these 
periodicals can be consulted in technical libraries, while 
individual numbers containing the papers can be obtained 
from the publishers. - 








(Z=RMANY’sS foreign trade in bleaching materials, including 
hypochlorites and oxygen compounds, underwent marked and 
continuous contraction from 1931 to 1935, decreasing by well 
over 50 per cent. from 33,029 metric tons, valued at 10,986,000 
marks, to only 14,838 tons, valued at 5,364,000 marks. A 
slight recovery occurred in the first half of this year. 
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Personal Notes 


PROFESSOR C. FORRESTER, Professor of Chemistry and 


Assaying, and vice-principal, Indian School of Mines, has 


been appointed by the Government of India as principal. 
Dr. Forrester was 
born and educated 
in Edinburgh, and 
was formerly on the 
staff of the Heriot- 
Watt College, which 
he left in 1926 to 
join the staff of the 
Indian School of 
Mines when = it 
opened. He has 
acted as_ principal 
on several occasions 
and has been vice- 
principal for four 
years. He has been 
particularly _inter- 
ested in fuel se- 
search in India, has 
been director of re- 
search for the 
Indian Soft Coke 
Committee for three 
years and has contri- 
buted to the techni- 
cal press on fuels. Hie was recently awarded both the bronze 
and gold medals of the Mining and Geological Institute of 
India, as well as the Government of India Prize of Rs.500 for 
one of his contributions on fuel technology. Dr. Forrester 
succeeds Dr. D. Penman, another Scot, who was educated at 
IK:dinburgh, and is at present chief inspector of mines in 
India. 


Professor C. Forrester. 


Mr. A. P. CATHERALL, formerly Inspector of Mines in 
Trinidad, has been appointed petroleum technologist to the 
lraq Government. 


PROFESSOR A, BOMER, emeritus professor of applied 
chemistry in the University of Miinster, and editor of the 
‘ Zeitschrift fiir Untersuchung der Lebensmittel,’’ has died 
aged 69 years. 


PROFESSOR W. A. BONE has been awarded the Davy Medal 
of the Royal Society for his pioneer work on contact catalysis 
and his researches on the mechanism of combustion of hydro- 
carbons and on the nature of flames and on gaseous ex- 
plosions. 


PROFESSOR G. W. TODD was elected president of the North 
Eastern branch of the Science Masters’ Association at ‘he 
annual meeting on November 7. At the same meeting Dr. 
L. A. Sayce, of Armstrong Coliege, Newcastle, gave a iec- 
ture on ‘fA Kinetic Study of the Oxidation of Sulphur.” 

Mr. E. A. ALLIOTT was unable through illness to read his 
paper on ‘f The Art of Filtration, With Special Reference 
to Pottery Filter Presses ’’’ at the meeting of the pottery sec- 
tion of the Ceramic Society at Stoke-on-Trent on Monday. 
In his absence, Mr. G. J. V. Bemrose, curator of the Stoke- 
on-Trent Museums, read a paper on ‘‘ Early Staffordshire 
Pottery.”’ 


SiR HARRY McGOwAN, chairman and managing director of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, left England on Wednesday 
on a visit to Australia and New Zealand. Sir Harry is travel- 
ling on board the ‘‘ Queen Mary ”’ to New York and from 
there will go to San Francisco, sailing from Los Angeles 
for New Zealand. He is due to arrive at Auckland on 
December 24, and after calling at Wellington will go on 
to Australia, landing at Sydney on January g. He is visit- 
ing I.C.I. (Australia and New Zealand), Lta., and expects 
to return to England about the middle of March. 


Mr. J. C. WALKER, general secretary of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association, died on November 5 at the age of 
48. Mr. Walker, whose health for some little time had been 
giving anxiety, 
underwent an 
operation that 
day, from the 
effects of which 
he never re- 
covered. Any 
account of his 
Career is in 
effect a history 
of the British 
Commercial Gas 
Association, for 
his enthusiasm 
and talents 
were devoted to 
the Associa- 
tion’s activities 
from its earliest 
inception. Born 
in 1888, he joined the staff of the Gas Light and Coke Co. in 
1go2, being appointed to the personal staff of the chief inspec- 
tor (then Mr. F. W. Goodenough, who later became controller 
of gas sales). Mr. Walker was responsible, under Mr. 
Goodenough, for the company’s advertising, which was 
initiated in 1906, until in 1912 he joined the staff of the newly- 
formed B.C.G.A. For 25 years he served the Association 
without sparing himself, becoming in turn assistant secretary 
(1912), secretary (1920) and general secretary (1932). His 
work for the Association and the gas industry generally 
during those years was done without self-advertisement, but 
was no less valuable for that. The last important piece of 
work he carried out was the organisation of the -Scottish office 
for the national bodies, and it was typical of him that, in 
spite of ill-health, he carried on uncomplainingly to the last. 
He will be missed both by his colleagues and the staff at Gas 
Industries House and by all those in the industry with whom 
he came in contact, whose sympathy will go out to his widow 
and family. 





Mr. J. C. Walker. 


LORD AUSTIN and PROFESSOR T. TURNER have been elected 
vice-presidents of the British Cast Iron Research Association. 

MR. C. B. GWYNN, who has been in charge of the London 
office of the Bradford Dyers’ Association since 1908, has re- 
tired. He was appointed a director of the Association in 
1923 and will retain his seat on the board. Mr. Gwynn has 
been actively concerned with the British Colour Council since 
its foundation. Mr. Gwynn’s successor in office is Mr. T. J. 
Andrew, a member of the Manchester staff who has had ex- 
perience of the company’s business at home and abroad. 

MR. JOHN W. MITCHELL, a former well-known industrialist 
in the cotton waste bleaching trade, died at Morecambe last 
week, aged 81. It was 65 years ago that he first entered 
the industry and later, after some experience with his father 
in the firm of J. W. Mitchell and Son at the Constablelee 
Works, Rawtenstall, Lancs, he started on his own account 
at the Holme Bleach Works. Subsequently he extended his 
activities at the Constablelee Works and the Albert Works 
at Cloughfold, and he ran the three mills for many years. 
During the war he took over control of the Cam Mill, Helm- 
shore, for Nobel Industries, Ltd., which mill was later taken 
over by the Bleachers’ Association, and Mr. Mitchell was at 
the mill at the time of his retirement 16 years ago. He was 
an authority in the cotton waste bleaching industry. He 
patented a tippling gear that permitted a continuous rapid 
‘‘emptier ’? system, but his best-known invention was a ben- 
zine extraction process. He was the first man to produce 
cotton suitable for the manufacture of cordite, and he 
shortened the process of cotton waste bleaching. 
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THE DUKE OF KENT has kindly consented to open, on the 
alternoon of Wednesday, December 9, at Bolsover, Derby- 
shire, the new coalite plant of ow Temperature Carbonisa- 
tion, Ltd., a description of which was published in THE 
CHEMICAL AGkr of October 24 
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Mr. Howlk, of the Clyde Valley Electrical Power Co., 
addressed the members of the Motherwell Electrical Society 
last week on ‘f Chemistry in the Power Station.’’ He showed 
how closely the work of the engineer and the chemist is 
connected in the running of a modern power station. 








Chemical Notes from Foreign Sources 


Austria 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SAFETY GLASS has now been commenced 
by a firm hitherto engaged solely in the manufacture of sheet 


or | i 
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Holland 


Titi INTERNATIONAL VISCOSE Co., of Breda, achieved a 
profit of 151,000 guilders tor the 1935-36 trading year, but 
this sum wil] be transferred to a special reserve to meet the 
losses of the S.A. Seda, the Barcelona sister company. 


Germany 


A COMPANY HAS BEEN FORMED under the name of Zellstofi- 
Fabrik Kiistrin A.G., with a capital of 2 million marks, for 
the principal object of producing soda cellulose from German 
pinewood. The enterprise is sponsored by paper manufac- 
turers in various parts of Germany. | 


Belgium 


\r THE GENERAL MEETING of the Union Chimique Bel 
which was held last week it was reported that the first quarte1 


oe 
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of the new business year showed considerably greater activity 
than that of last year. Closer ties between the Union and 
the Compagnie Chimique et Industrielle were discussed. 


Italy 


\ PLANT FOR GLYCERINE PRODUCTION by the fermentation of 
sacchariferous materials applying the Liidecke process is 
under construction at Padua by the Distillerie Italiana S.A. 

THE ** ANIC’ COAL LIQUEFACTION COMPANY, with a capital 
of 400 million lira, has signed an agreement with the Inter- 
national Hydrogenation Patent Co., Ltd., for the mutual 
exchange of patents, developments and experiences. 


Japan 


\MINO ACIDS AND SODIUM GLUTAMATE will be manufac- 
tured by the recently formed Suzuki Chomiryo Seizosho K.K. 

PRODUCTION AT THE NEW STRAW CELLULOSE FACTORY of the 
\sahi Denko Kogyo K.K. has been started at the daily rate 
ot ten tons. 

TITANIUM DIOXIDE IS NOW BEING PRODUCED in a monthly 
output exceeding 20 tons by the Sakai Kogaku Kogyo K.K. 
his company also intends to embark upon the production 
of titanium tetrachloride. 


Poland 


MANUFACTURE OF BENZOLE SULPHAMIDE, dichlorobenzidine. 
1.6- and 1.7-naphthyl amino sulphonic acids and para-amino 
salicylic acid has been commenced by the Boruta Co., of 
/.21eTZ. 


[IN CONNECTION WITH THE RECENT PROJECT for the manufac 
ture of casein woo] by the Italian process, negotiations are 
proceeding with the Ministry of Agriculture for erection of 
a number of casein factories in Poland. For the estimated 
annual production of 1,100 tons lanital, about 350,000 lecto- 
litres of milk will be needed. It is expected that the price 
of casein wool will be at the same level as that of animal 
wool (‘‘ Chemische Industrie,’? November s). 


a” 


Roumania 

OLEUM AND SULPHURIC ACID in various grades are to be 
manufactured at a new factory of the S.A. Marasesti at 
Valea Calugareasca. 


Russia 


A NEW PROCESS HAS BEEN DEVELOPED for working up the 
niobium and tantalum ores recently located near Seljankini. 

PRODUCTION OF AKRICHIN has commenced at the Kupavno 
factory near Moscow, the planned output for this year being 
6 tons which is to be increased to 45 tons in the succeeding 
year. 


Switzerland 


NEW CHEMICAL COMPANIES include: Menag A.G., Kreuz- 
linger (capital 5,000 francs), manufacture of detergents, wax 
polishes and special oils; Keton A.G., Zurich (capital 20,000 
francs), pharmaceutical and research laboratories; Sonopa 
S.A., Geneva (capital 10,000 francs), perfumes; Hephasan 
A.G., Zurich (capital 1,000 francs), pharmaceutical and tood 
preparations. 








Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
House of Lords Appeal 


THe House of Lords--Lord Blanesburgh, Lord Russell of 
Killowen, and Lord Maugham—began on November 5 the 





hearing of an appeal by Mr. John Kennedy Carruth, acting 
on behalf of himself and the other holders of deferred shares 
in Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., against an order of 
the Court of Appeal dater April 1, 1936, dismissing the appeal 
of deferred shareholders of the company from an order of 
Mr. Justice Eve, confirming the reduction of capital from 
£95,000,000 to £89,505,859 resolved on by the company on 
May 1, 1935. 
The hearing was proceeding when we went to press. 








Soap Makers’ Action 
Order Against Manchester Defendant 


BEFORE the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. John Bennett, at a Liver- 
pool sitting of the Lancashire Chancery Court on November 
9, Mr. Eric Griffith (instructed by Simpson, North, Harley 
and Co.) appeared for Joseph Crosfield and Sons, Ltd., soap 
manufacturers, of Warrington, plaintiffs in a_ passing-oft 
action. The defendant was Joseph H. Crossfield, of Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Griffith said that the matter had previously been before 
the Deputy of the Chancellor in Manchester, and he had 
granted an interim injunction restraining the defendant from 
selling soap, soap powders and washing preparations under 
the name of Crosfield. Defendant had now consented to the 
injunction being made perpetual, and also agreed to pay the 
plaintiffs’ costs. 

The defendant, who appeared in person, was called before 
the Vice-Chancellor, and said that he understood the order, 
which required him to take all necessary steps to prevent 
his goods being taken for those of the plaintiff company. 

The Vice-Chancellor directed that there should be an order 
in the terms indicated. 
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From Week to Week 


NEXT YEAR'S BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE is to) be 
held at Liverpool from July 26 to 30, 

ACCORDING TO AN OFFICIAL STATEMENT issued by the London 
financial agents of the Mexican Eagle Oil Co., the strike at 
Tampico has now been settled, having lasted just over four weeks. 

IN AGREEMENT with the terms of a recently published Order 
respecting import quotas for fertilisers, the Irish Free State is 
permitting the importation of 17,000 tons of superphosphates, 
ground mineral phosphates, and compound fertilisers (excluding 
nitro chalk) for the calendar year commencing November 1. 

THE Frencu ‘ Journal Officiel ’? of October 29 contains a 
decree, dated October 25, which fixes the quantity of white 
spirit which may be imported into France during 1936, at 12,000 
metric tons. Of this quantity 6,000 metric tons have already 
heen allowed to be imported during the first half of the year. 


A PETITION by the Lautaro Nitrate Co., Ltd., for the sane- 
tioning of a scheme of arrangement, and the confirmation of the 
reduction of the capital of the company from £14,500,000 to 
(845.833 6s. Rd... will be heard before Mr. Justice Crossman in 
the Chancery Division on November 30. 


A NEW BADMINTON HALL has been opened at the Sydenham 
sports ground of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd. The building 
provides two first class courts, which can be equally well used as 
a ballroom to accommodate about 200 couples and having space 
for the band in a raised alcove, 

(HE IMPORTATION of foreign (non-French) spirits into the 
Ivory Coast and Dahomey has been prohibited pending the 
decision of the Government of French West Africa as to the 
regime under which these goods may be imported into French 
West Africa as a whole. 


WORLD RAYON PRODUCTION, excluding waste and staple fibre, 
in the first half of 1986 showed that progress has been main- 
tained, and that output is at the highest level ever recorded. 
Production is estimated at 498,240,000 Ib., against 939,660,000 Ib. 
in the whole of 1935, and 781,305,000 Ib. in 1934. The viseose 
process accounts for over 8) per cent. of the yarn output. 

THE ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT CO. is 
reported to be interested in a £1,000,000 scheme for establishing 
a large scale paper-making industry in the Union of South Africa, 
The main commodity to be consumed will be the enormous 
masses of waste fibre left over from the’ annual mealie crop, 
which has been successfully used for paper-making in Italy. 

SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS AT THE OIL MILLING CLASSES organised 
by the Advisory Committee for Edueation in the seed crushing 
industry in Hull received their prizes from the Lord Mayor 
(Alderman F. Till), at the Hull Guildhall, on November 7. Mr. 
Arnold B. Smith, chairman of the association, presided. He 
read a letter from Mr. A, W. Pearson, the chairman of British 
Oil and Cake Mills, Ltd., commending the object of the milling 


classes. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE appointed by the Government 
to examine the feasibility of constructing a gas grid in the in- 
dustrial area of the West of Scotland has been completed. The 
investigation has taken more than a year, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Alexander Walker. According to evidence submitted, 
17,500,000 ecu. ft. of by product coke oven gas is available 
daily in the area. It was suggested that this coke oven gas 
should be distributed through the gas system of Glasgow Cor- 
poration and of other gas undertakings in the district by the 
erection of a regional gas grid. 

THE REPORT on the working in the Irish Free State of the 
Aleohol Act, 1934, for the year ended March 31, states that 
arrangements have been made with the French firm of Usines 
de Melle to enable their process of distillation to be used in the 
five alcohol distilleries in the Free State. Five candidates selec- 
ted by a board for posts as assistant managers of distilleries 
completed a course of training abroad. Expenditure for the 
vear amounted to £33,311, made up as follows: Payments to 
contractors, £28,163; salaries and wages, £3,696; travelling ex- 
penses, £387; and miscellaneous expenses, £1,063. 

Tue Royat Society OF ARTS has instituted a new and high 
distinetion. lt is to be ealled the ‘** D.L.” Designer for Indus- 
tryv--and the number of awards will not exceed 30. This was 
ennounced on November 4 by Sir Henry MeMahon, chairman of 
the council, at the inaugural meeting of the new session. ‘It has 
heen been brought home to the society,’’ he said, ‘‘that there is 
a erving need for some form of public recognition or distinction 
for those designers who, through their great work for industry, 
are deserving of a wide public recognition of their valuable ser- 
vices to their country. The institution of an academic distine- 
tion of this kind is bound to enhance the status of designers for 
industry, and benefit a cause that has in this respect been too 
long neglected.’ Sir Henry added that the new distinction was 


tan] 4 
intended to be most exclusive, and only awarded tv those who 
were considered ts vresy Way doserving of ib. 


AN ORIGINAL TUBE OF rhodium metal prepared by its dis- 
coverer, Dr. William Iivde Wollaston, about 11825, has been 
placed on exhibition in the Science Museum, South Kensington. 

A VERY SUCCESSFUL DINNER AND DANCE was held at the Strand 
Palace Hotel, on October 30, by the London and South Eastern 
Counties Section of the Institute of Chemistry. It was attended 
by over 100 members. 

DURING THE PAST YEAR the special committee set up to 
superintend the scheme for extensions to Liverpool University 
School of Chemistry has received donations totalling £20,000. 
The scheme involves the erection of a new * Organic ’’ block in 
Dansie Street, and the reconditioning of the old building in 
Brownlow Street. 


THE NEW CEMENT FACTORY at present under construction at 
Drogheda, Irish Free State, will be the third largest in the world. 
[It is estimaied that the cost of coustruetion will be £400,000, and 
the output will be about 150.000 tons. or three million bags per 
vear. ‘The first cargo of machinery for the factory will be dis- 
charged at the new riverside wharf in January. . 

THE PROMOTERS OF THE SCOTTISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION, to be 
held in Bellahouston Park, Glasgow, in 1988, have received the 
following recent additions to the guarantee fund :—Seottish Oils, 
Ltd., £4,000; North British Distillery Co., Ltd., £2,500; Mr. 
Kred Shoesmith of Fairy Dyes, Ltd., £1,000; Chance Brothers 
and Co., Ltd., £750. 

PREMISES KNOWN AS THE L.S.D. WorkKs at Hoylehouse, 
Linthwaite, have been purchased by Thornton and Ross, Ltd., 
chemical manufacturers, of Spring Gate Works, Colne Vale Road, 
Milnsbridge, who propose to transfer their business to the newly 
acquired works. ‘The buildings cover an area of over three acres. 
‘They were erected in 1920, but have-been unoccupied for several 
vears. 

A NEW FACTORY for the manufacture of high tensile aluminium 
and magnesium alloy products is being planned at Quinton, in 
the Birmingham area, for Bimetals, Lid., a subsidiary of Birmid 
Industries, Ltd. Work will commence early in the new year. 
Metallurgical and physical testing laboratories will be erected 
for research and works control, 

THE BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION for brewers’ flasks 
(No. 701-1956) just issued by the British Standards Institution, 
is a further specification in the series of specifications for scienti- 
fic glassware which are being prepared. The specification under 
review has the approval of the Institute of Brewing, and a 
standardised flask should prove of great benefit to the industry. 
lt follows the form of the other specifications for flasks in speci- 
fying dimensions and construction, the method of marking and 
numbering, the graduation marks, and the tolerances permissible. 

THE PLANS OF ALCOCK (PEROXIDE), Lip... for the erection of 
plant to produce peroxide of hydrogen and per salts are rapidly 
approaching completion. This will occasion little surprise in the 
chemical industry of this country and abroad, as the réle which 
Mr. H, EK. Alcock, the managing director, has played in the 


development of the- peroxide industry is well known. The 
peroxide will be produced by the electrolytic method, yielding a 
consistent product of exceptional stability and purity. It is 


anticipated that deliveries will commence early in the new year. 
Aleock (Peroxide), Ltd., sxe pioneers in the manufacture and 
servicing of sodium metasilicate, which is finding a steadily 
increasing market in the laundry, textile and metal cleaning in- 
dustries. 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION will be held 
at the Royal Agricultural Hall, London, from Monday to Satur- 
day next week. Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., Minister of Health 
and president of the congress, will address the delegates. At a 
meeting under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Publie 
Health, Dr. D. M. Connan, Medical Officer of Health of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Bermondsey, will present a paper on 
‘The Control of Imported Food.’ A meeting under the aus- 
pices of the British Waterworks Association will include a paper 
on “* Prevention of River Pollution,’ by Dr. A. Parker, 
M.I.Chem.E., of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. At another meeting, under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Sewage Purification, ‘* Further Studies in the Treatment 
of Gasworks Liquors in Admixture with Sewage,’’ will be the 
subject of a paper by Dr. A. Key, research chemist to the Liquor 
Kffluents and Ammonia Sub-Committee of the Institution of Gas 
Kngineers, and Mr. W. E. Etheridge. 








| Books Received 
Chimie Generale. By A Bouzat. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 
Pp. 224. 10 fr. 50. 
Practical Organic Chemistry. By F. G. Mann and B. C 


>. ° 
Saunders. London: Longmans, Green and Co.. Ltd. Pp. 403. 
Ss. Od, 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


HERE 


are no price changes to report in the London markets 


a slight*though welcome improvement is reported in a number of 





for wood distillation products, pharmaceutical and photo- directions in the demand for textile chemicals in Lancashire. 
graphic chemicals, perfumery chemicals, essential oils and inter- The by-products are mostly firm and in steady inquiry. 
mediates. In the coal tar pro- GLASGOW.—There has_ been 
ducts section the prices of a an improved demand for 
number of products have been Price Changes chemicals for home trade dur- 
increased during the _ week. | ing the week, though export 
Among the rubber chemicals, General Chemicals. CHROMIC ACID, 9id. per lb.; BARYTES, inquiries still remain limited. 
cadmium sulphide has been ad- £6 to £7 10s. per ton; CADMIUM SULPHIDE, 4s. Id. to Prices generally continue firm 
vanced by 3d. per Ib., while 4s. 3d. per lb.; RED LEAD (Scotland), £34 per ton, less at about previous figures—lead 
barytes are 10s. per ton 23%: and copper products being 
cheaper. Unless otherwise Coal Tar Products.—CRrESYLIC ACID, 97/99°/, 3s. 2d. to specially strong on account of 
stated the prices below cover 3s. 3d. per gal.; pale, 999%, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 5d. per gal.; the advances in metals. Red 
fair quantities net and naked CREOSOTE, B.S.1. specification, 53d. per gal.; PYRIDINE, lead prices have been advanced 
at sellers’ works. 


90/140, 7s. 6d. to Ys. 


MANCHESTER.—Conditions on gal.; pure, 2s, 4d. 


the Manchester chemical mar- 





per 


gal.; TOLUOL, 90°/, 2s £2 per ton during the week. 
+ 


Fairly stable conditions prevail 
in the market for coal tar by- 


per 





ket during the past week have 
only been moderately active, particularly in respect of contract 
bookings, the bulk of the fresh business reported on this centre 
extending over comparatively short delivery periods. An awaken- 
ing of interest in respect of forward buying is expected at any 
time now and a spurt in this direction should be experienced 
right up to the end of the year. Underlying conditions in regard 
to prices are firm almost throughout the range of products and 
it is extremely unlikely that users will gain anything by holding 
off. In the meantime, there is a steady call for supplies of 
pretty well all deseriptions of chemicals against contracts and 





products, with no noteworthy 
price changes to report. Producers appear to be committed in 
most departments, and works are mainly active at the moment 
with deliveries against earlier dated contracts. Business in dark 
97/99 cresylic acid was put through during the week at 2s. 5d. 
per gallon. Carbolie acids show no marked alteration in quota- 
tions. The American grade is quieter than for some time past. 
air quantities of creosote are moving in this district, and there 
have been further inquiries for oils to varied foreign specifica- 
tions. Export demands for naphthalene have slackened, but the 
crude quality is moving very regularly into home consumption. 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE.—£62 to £65 per ton; 
according to quantity. 

Aor, Acetic.—Tech., 80°, £30 5s. to £32 5s. per ton; pure 80% 
£32 5s. to £34 5s.; tech., 40%, £16 12s. 6d. to £18 12s. 6d. ; 
tech., 60%, £23 10s. to £25 10s. ScoTLanpd: Glacial 98/100%, 
£48 to £52; pure 80%, £32 5s.; tech., 80%, £30 5s., d/d 
buyers’ premises Great Britain. MANCHESTER: 80%, com- 
mercial, £30 5s.; tech. glacial, £42 to £46. 

AcID, Boric.—Commercial granulated, £27 per ton; crystal, £28; 
powdered, £29; extra finely powdered, *£31; packed in 1-ewt. 
bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within the 
United Kingdom in l-ton lots. B.P. cryst., £36; B.P. pow- 
der, £37. ScoTLAND: Crystals, in 1 ewt. bags, £28 ; powdered, 
in 1 ewt. bags, £29. 


ScoTLAND : £64 to £65 ex wharf, 


Actp, CHromic.—91id. per lb., less 24°; d/d U.K. 

Acip, CiTric.—ls. per lb. MANCHESTER: 113d. to 1s. SCOTLAND: 
B.P. crystals, 1s. per _ less 5%. 

Acip, CRESYLIC.—97 /99%, 3s. 2d. to 3s. < pet gal.; pale, 98%, 


3s. Id. to 3s. 2d.; 
3s. Td. to 3s. 9d. 
3s, 7d. 
Acip, Formic.—85%, in carboys, ton lots, £42 to £47 per ton. 
Acip, HypROCHLORIC.—Spot, 4s. to 6s. carboy d/d according to 
purity, strength and locality. ScoTLanp: Arsenica! quality, 
4s.: dearsenicated, 5s. ex works, full wagon loads. 
ACID, Lactic.—LANCASHIRE: Dark tech., 50% by vol., 


dark, Qs. 


per gal. 


6d. to 2s. 7d.; 99/100, refined, 
Rhee 99/100, pale, 


£24 10s. 


per ton; 50% by weight, £28 10s. ; ; 80% by weight, ‘£50 : pale 
tech., 500/ by vol., £28; 50% by weight, £33; 80% by weight, 
£55 ; ‘edible, 50% by vol., £41. One-ton lots ex works, barrels 


free. 

Aorp, Nitric.—80° Tw. spot, £18 to £25 per ton makers’ works. 
ScoTLAND : 80°, £24 ex station full truck loads. 

Actp, OxaLic.—£48 15s. to £57 10s. per ton, according to packages 


and position. ScoTLaAND: £2 9s. 6d. per cwt. in casks. MAN- 
CHESTER: £49 to £54 10s. per ton ex store. 
Acip, SULPHURIC.—SCOTLAND: 144° quality, £3 12s. 6d.; 168°, 


£7: dearsenicated, 20s. per ton extra. 

Actp, TARTARIC.—!s. per Ib. less 59%, carriage paid for lots of 5 
ewt. and upwards. ScoTLaAND: 113d. less 5%. MANCHESTER : 
113d. to 1s. per lb. 

ALUM.—SCOTLAND : Ground, £10 2s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 12s. 6d. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE. —LONDON : £7 10s. to £8 per ton. SCOTLAND : 
£7 to £8 ex store. 


Ammonia, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, 10d. per Ib. d/d in cylinders. 
ScoTLAND: 10d. to 1s. containers extra and returnable. 
AmMoONIA, LIQuID.—ScoTLAND: 80°, 23d. to 3d. per lIb., d/d. 


AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—8d. per ib. d/d U.K 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND: Lump, £30 per a) pow: 
dered, £33, in 5-cwt. casks d/d buyers’ premises U 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—LONDON : Fine white crystals, ri8 to £19. 
(See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MURIATE).—SCOTLAND: British dog tooth 
crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan- 


tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—Neutral quality, 20.6°/ nitrogen, £6 19s. 
per ton. 

ANTIMONY OxrpeE.—ScoTLAND: £61 to £65 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 
ports. 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 64d. to 1s. ld. per lb.; 
ls. 5$d. to 1s. 7d. per Ib., according to quality. 
ARSENIC.—LONDON: £13 10s. per ton c.if. main U.K. ports for 
imported material; Cornish nominal, £22 10s. f.o.r. mines. 
ScoTLAND : White powdered, £17 ex store. MANCHESTER : 
White powdered Cornish £17 10s. ex store. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow. Is. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per lb. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—£11 per ton. 

BaRytTES.—£6 to £7 10s. per ton. 

BISULPHITE OF LIME.—£6 10s. per ton f.o.a. London. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Spot, 35/379%. £7 19s. per ton in casks, 
special terms for contracts. SCOTLAND: £9. 

BoRAX COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £14 10s. per ton; crystal 
£15 10s.; powdered, £16; finely powdered, £17; packed in 
l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyer’s premises within 


crimson, 





the United Kingdom in 1-ton lots. ScoTLanp: Granulated. 
£14 10s. per ton in 1 ewt. bags, carriage paid. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—4s. ld. to 4s. 3d. per Ib. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE.—Solid 70/75 spot. £5 5s per ton d/d 


station in drums. 
net ex store. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£31] to £33 per ton, drums extra. 
CARBON BLACK.—33d. to 43d. per lb. LONDON: 44d. to 5d. 
CARBON 'TETRACHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND : £41 to £43 per ton, drums 
extra. 

CHROMIUM OXIDE.—103d. per Ib., 
U.K.; green, 1s. 2d. per Ib. 
CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 2§d. per lb.; liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d 
COPPERAS (GREEN).—SCOTLAND : £3 15s. per ton, f.o.r. or ex works 


SCOTLAND : 70/75% solid, £5 10s. per ton 


according to quantity d/d 


CREAM OF TARTAR.—£3 19s. per cwt. less 249%. LONDON: £3 17s. 
per cwt. ScoTLaAnD: £3 19s. 6d. net. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—66 /68° C., 9d. per Ib. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—LONDON: £24 10s. per ton. ScoTLAND: 40%, 


£25 to £28 ex store. 
IopINE.—Resublimed B.P., 5s. 1d. per Ib. 
LAMPBLACK.—£23 to £24 per ton. 
LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON : White, £33 15s. per ton; brown, £1 per 


ton less. ScoTLAND: White crystals, £34 to £35; hrown, £1 
per ton less. MANCHESTER: White, £35, brown, £34. 

LEAD NITRATE.—£32 10s. to £34 10s. per ton 

LEAD, RED.—SCOTLAND: £34 per ton less 24° 


240%, carriage paid, 

for 2-ton lots. 

LEAD, WHITE.—SCOTLAND : 
£41. 

LITHOPONE.—30%, £16 to £16 5s. per ton. 

MAGNESITE.—SCOTLAND: Ground calcined, £9 per ton, ex store. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND : £7 per ton. 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE.—Commercial, £5 per ton, ex wharf. 

METHYLATED Sprrit.—61 O.P. industrial, 1s. 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, Is. 7d. to 2s. 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
te 3s. Spirit 64 O.P. is ld. more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. ScoTLanp: Industrial 
64 O P., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 4d 

PARAFFIN WAX.—SCOTLAND: 38d. per Ib. 

PHeNoL.—fi$d. to 74d. per Ib. 

PoTaSH, CAUSTIC.-_-LONDON : £42 per tor 


£40 per ton, carriage paid. LONDON : 


MANCHESTER : £39 10s. 
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POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—LONDON : £37 to £40 per ton. SCOTLAND : 
4id. per lb. MANCHESTER: £38 10s. per ton. 

POTASSIUM CHROMATE.—64d. per lb. d/d U.K, 

POTASSIUM IODIDE.—B.P. 4s. 3d. per lb. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE.—SCOTLAND: Refined granulated, £29 per ton 
e.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—LONDON: 83d. per Ib. ScOTLAND: 
B.P. Crystals, 83d. MANCHESTER: B.P. 103d. to 114d. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—LONDON: Yellow, 74d. to 8d. per Ib. 
SCOTLAND :7d. net, in casks, ex store. MANCHESTER: 
Yellow, 73d. 

SALAMMONIAC.—First lump spot. £41 17s. 6d. per ton d/d in 
barrels. ScoTLaND: Large crystals, in casks, £36. 

SoDA ASH.—58% spot, £5 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 

SODA, CAUSTIC.—Solid, 76/77° spot, £13 17s. 6d. per ton d/d sta- 
tion. SCOTLAND: Powdered 98/999, £17 10s. in drums, 
£18 ds. in casks, Solid 76/77°, £14 12s. 6d. in drums; 7€/73%, 
£14 12s. 6d., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton 
lots; contracts 10s. per ton less. MANCHESTER: £13 5s. to 
£14 contracts. 

SODA CRYSTALS.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

SODIUM ACETATE.—LONDON: £21 per ton. 
per ton net ex store, 

SODIUM BICARBONATE.—Refined spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 
in bags. ScoTLanpd: £12 10s. per ton in 1 ewt. kegs, £10 15s. 
per ton in 2 ewt. bags. MANCHESTER: £10 10s. 

SoDIuM BIcHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per lb. net 
d/d U.K. discount 5%. Anhydrous, 5d. per lb. Lonpon: 
4d. per lb. less 5% for spot lots and 4d. per lb. with discounts 
for contract quantities. MANCHESTER: 4d. per Ib. 
SCOTLAND: 4d., less 5% carriage paid. 

SODIUM BISULPHITE POWDER.—60/62%, £20 per ton d/d 1 ewt. 
iron drums for home trade. 

SODIUM CARBONATE, MONOHYDRATE.—£15 per ton d/d in minimum 
ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. Soda crystals, SCOTLAND: £5 
to £5 5s. per ton ex quay or station. Powdered or pea 
quality, 7s. 6d. per ton extra. Light Soda Ash, £7 ex quay, 
min. 4-ton lots with reductions for contracts. 

SODIUM CHLORATE.—£29 per ton. ScoTLanpd: £1 10s. per ewt. 

SODIUM CHROMATE.—4d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

SODIUM HyYPOSULPHITE.—ScOTLAND: Large crystals English 
manufacture, £9 5s. per ton ex stations, min, 4-ton lots. Pea 
crystals, £14 10s. ex station, 4-ton lots. | MANCHESTER: 
Commercial, £10; photographic, £14 10s. 

Sopium lopipE.—-B.P., 6s. per Ib. 

SODIUM METASILICATE.—£14 per ton, d/d U.K. in ewt. bags. 

SODIUM NITRITE.—LONDON: Spot, £18 5s. to £20 5s. per ton d/d 
station in drums. 

SODIUM PERBORATE.—10%, 934d. per lb. d/d in l-ewt, drums. 
LONDON: 10d. per Ib. 

SODIUM PHOSPHATE.—£13 per ton. 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE.—LONDON: 5d. to 54d. per lb. ScOTLAND: 
5d. to 53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 41d. to 44d. 

SODIUM SILIicaTE.—140° Tw. Spot, £8 per ton. SCOTLAND: £8 10s. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£4 2s. 6d. per ton d/d 
SCOTLAND: English material, £3 15s. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALT CAKE).—Unground spot, £3 12s. 6d. per 
ton d/d station in bulk. ScoTLanp: Ground quality, £3 5s. 
per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 2s. 6d. to £3 5s. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


SULPHATE OF AMMONTA.—Neutral quality, basis 20.6 per cent. 
nitrogen, delivered in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station, 
November, £6 19s. per ton; December, £7 0s. 6d. per ton; 
January, 1937, £7 2s. per ton; February, £7 3s. 6d. per ton; 
March to June, £7 5s. per ton. 

CALCIUM CYANAMIDE.—November, £6 18s. 9d. per ton; December, 
£7 per ton; January, 1937, £7 1s. 3d. per ton; February, 
£7 3s. 6d. per ton; March, £7 3s. 9d. per ton; April to June, 
£7 5s. per ton, carriage paid to any railway station in Great 
Britain in lots of four tons and over. 

NITRO-CHALK.—£7 5s. per ton for delivery to end of June, 1937. 

NITRATE OF SoDA.—£7 12s. 6d. per ton for delivery up to end of 
June, 1937. 

CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—£10 12s. to £11 1s. per 
ton for delivery up to end of June, 1937, delivered in 6-ton 
lots to farmer’s nearest station, 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—£10 5s. to £13 15s. per ton 
for delivery up to end of June, 1937, delivered in 6-ton lots 
to farmer’s nearest station. 


Coal Tar Products 


AcID, CRESYLIC.—97/99°%/, 3s. 2d. to 3s. 3d. per gal.; 99/100, 
3s. 6d. to 4s. per gal., according to specification; pale 99%, 
3s. 4d. to 3s, 5d.; dark, 2s. 9d. to 2s. 10d. Gtascow: Pale, 
99/100%, 3s. to 3s. 6d. per gal.; pale, 97/999, 2s. 6d. to 
2s. 9d.; dark, 97/99%, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 8d.; high boiling acids, 
ls. 8d. to 2s.; American specification, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 

AcID, CaRBOLIC.—Crystals, 63d. to 74d. per lb.; crude, 60’s, 
2s. 7d. to 2s. 9d. per gal. MANCHESTER: Crystals, 63d. to 7d. 

er lb.; crude, 2s. 8d. to 2s. 9d. per gal. GLASGow: Crude, 
60’s, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per gal.; distilled, 60’s, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. 


SCOTLAND: £17 15s. 
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BENZOL.—At works, crude, 83d. to 9d. per gal.; standard motor 
ls. 2d. to 1s. 24d.; 90%, 1s. 3d. to 1s, 34d.; pure, 1s. 7d. to 
ls. 73d. Lonpon: Motor, 1s. 33d. Gtascow: Crude, 9d. 
to 10d. per gal.; motor, 1s. 2d. to ls. 3d. 

CREOSOTE.—B.S.1. Specification standard, 53d. per gal. f.o.r. 
Home, 33d. d/d. Lonpon: 43d. f.o.r. North: 5d.  Lon- 
don. MANCHESTER: 43d. to 54d. GLtascow: B.S.1. Specifi- 

cation 5d. to 53d. per gal.; washed oil, 44d. to 43d.; 
lower sp. gr. oils, 43d. to 5d. 

NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/1609, 1s. 5id. to Is. 63d. per gal.; 
95/160%, 1s. 7d.; 90%, 1s. to 1s. 2d. LonpoNn: Solvent, 
Is. 3id. to 1s, 4d.; heavy, 1ld. to Is. 03d. f.o.r. GLAsGow. 
Crude, 53d. to 6d. per gal.; 90% 160, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 5$d.; 90% 
190, Ils. to Is. ld. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £12 to £13 per ton; 
purified crystals, £20 per ton in 2-ewt. bags. LONDON: 
Fire lighter quality, £5 to £5 10s. per ton; crystals, £27 to 
£27 10s. GLasGow: Fire lighter, crude, £7 to £8 per ton 
(bags free). 

PyRIDINE.—90/140°, 7s. 6d. to 9s. per gal.; 90/180, 2s. 3d. 
GLASGOW : 90° 140, 7s. to 8s. per gal.; 90° 160, 5s. to 6s. ; 
90° 180, 2s. 6d. 


ToLvuoL.—90%, 2s. per gal.; pure, 2s. 4d. GLAscow: 90%, 120, 
Is. 10d. to Is. lld. per gal. 
PitcH.—Medium, soft, 35s. per ton, in bulk at makers’ 


works. MANCHESTER: 32s. 6d. f.o.b., East Coast. GLASGOW : 
f.o.b. Glasgow, 30s. to 35s. per ton; in bulk for home trade, 
32s. 6d. 

XyLoL.—Commercial, 2s. ld. per gal.; pure, 2s. 3d. 
Commercial, ls. lid. to 2s. per gal. 


Wood Distillation Products 


ACETATE OF LIME.—Brown, £8 10s. to £9 per ton; grey, £10 10s. 
to £11. Liquor, brown, 30° Tw., 6d. to 8d. per gal. 
MANCHESTER: Brown, £9 10s.; grey, £11 10s. . 

CHARCOAL.—£5 5s. to £10 per ton, according to grade and locality. 

MetHyL ACETONE.—40-50%, £45 to £48 per ton. 

Woop CrEosoTe.—Unrefined 6d. to 1s. 6d. per gal., according to 
boiling range. 

Woop, NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. per gal.; solvent, 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per gal. 

Woop Tar.—£2 to £3 per ton. 


Intermediates and Dyes 
Acip, Benzoic, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—ls. 93d. per lb. d/d 


buyer’s works, 
Actp, GAMMA.—Spot, 4s. per lb. 100° d/d buyer’s works. 
Actp, H.—Spot, 2s. 43d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Actp NAPHTHIONIC.—Ils. 8d. per lb. 
Acip, NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 3s. per Ib. 100%. 
Acip, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE SALTS.—-Spot, 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 
BENZIDINE, HC].—2s. 5d. per Ib., 100% as base, in casks. 
o-CRESOL 30/31° C.—63d. to 74d. per lb. in 1-ton lots. 
p-CRESOL 34-5° C.—ls. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. in ton lots. 
m-CRESOL 98/100 .—Is. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per lb. in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—ls. 114d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, ls. 6d. per lb., package extra. 
DINITROBENZENE.—8d, per lb. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48 /50° C., 9d. per Ib.; 66/68° C., 104d. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£72 per ton. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
&-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
Q-NAPHTHOL.—In bags, £88 15s. per ton; in casks, £89 15s. 
a- NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Lumps, Is. per lb.; ground, 1s. 04d. 
Q-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 9d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works in 
casks. 
o-NITRANILINE.—3s. 11d. per Yb. 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 


Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON, Nov. 11.—LINnsEED OIL was very firm. Spot, £27 10s. 
(small quantities); Nov., £20 2s. 6d.; Nov.-Dec., £20 ; Jan.- 
April, £24 17s. 6d.; May-Aug., and Sept.-Dec., £25, naked. 
Soya BEAN O1n was firm. Oriental (bulk), ex tank, spot, 
Rotterdam, £24 15s. Rare OIL was steady. Crude ex- 
tracted, £33 10s.; technical refined, £34 10s., naked, ex wharf. 
Corton O1L was steadier. Egyptian crude, £26 10s.; refined 


GLASGOW : 











common edible, £29 15s.; deodorised, £31 15s., naked, ex 
mill (small lots £1 10s, extra). TURPENTINE was dearer. 


American, spot, 4ls. 9d. per cwt. ; 

HvuLt.—LInseep OIL, spot, quoted £25 7s. 6d. per ton; Nov.- 
Dec., Jan.-April and May-Aug., £24 17s. 6d. CoTToN OIL, 
Egyptian, crude, spot, £26 10s.; edible, _ refined, spot, 
£28 15s.; technical, spot, £28 15s.; deodorised, £30 15s., 
naked. PAatm KERNEL OIL, crude, f.m.q., spot, £26 10s., 
naked. GROUNDNUT OIL, extracted, spot, £34; deodorised, 
37. Rape Orb, extracted, spot, £33; refined, £34. Soya 
O1L, extracted, spot, £28 10s. ; deodorised, £31 10s. per ton. 
Cop Om, f.o.r. or f.a.s., 25s. per ewt., in barrels. CASTOR 
O1L, pharmaceutical, 43s. per ewt.; first, 38s.; seconds, 36s. 
TURPENTINE, American, spot, 43s. per cwt. 
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Forthcoming Events 


LONDON. 

Nov. 18.—institution of Chemical Engineers. °° Chemical Mine 
neering Problems in the Leather Industry.”" C. H. Spiers. 
b }). tn. Rooms of the Chemica! Society, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London, | 

Nov. 18.—Institute of Chemistry. (London and South Eastern 
Counties Section). Annual general meeting. ov) 
Square, London, 

Nov. 19. Chemical society. Mesomerism in 
Organic Chemistry,’’ opened by Professor C. K. Ingold. 8&8 
p-m. Burlington House, Piccadilly, London. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Nov. 19.—lIustitute of Vitreous Enamellers. (Midland Section). 
* Application and Drying of Enamel Ware.’ P. G. Pickwell. 
Symposium: “* Drying.” 7.30 p.m. Chamber of Commerce, 
New Street, Birmingham. 

Nov. 20.—Institute of the Plastics Industry. 


Russell] 


Discussion on 


(Birmingham 


Section). * Testing of Finished Mouldings.”’ Dr. Ing. 
Arthur DP. Sommerfeld. Grand Hotel, Birmingham. 
BRISTOL. 

Nov. 19.—Sovciety of Chemical Industry. (Bristol Section). 
Muorescence Analysis as an aid to the Chemist...’ Dr. J. 


Grant. 5.30 p.m. University Chemical Department, Wood 
land Road, Bristol. 
EDINBURGH. 
Nov. 19.—Society of Chemical Industry 


and Institute 3 of 
Chemisty. 


(Edinburgh and East of Scotland Sections). 
ae used Silica and Silica Ware.’ Dr, Burrows Moore. 
7.30 p.m. North British Station Hotel. Princes Street. 
Mdinburgh. 
GLASGOW. 
Nov. 20. Society of Chemical Industry. (Glasgow Section), 
Photography.’ Dr. Li A. Savee. 7.30 p.m. 


HULL. 
Nov. 17.— Hull Chemical and Engineering Society. ‘* The Oil 
Kngine and its relation to Modern § Life. W. S. Burn. 


7.45 p.m. Leeture Room (57), Municipal Technical College, 
Park Street. Hull. 


LEEDS. 
Nov. 16.—Institute of Chemistry. (Leeds Area Section). ‘* The 
Selective Fermentation of Suears by Yeast.”’ Professor 
R. H. Hopkins. 7.30 p.m. Chemistry Lecture Theatre, 


University, Leeds. 

Nov. 18.—Society of Glass Technology. Discussion on ** The Test- 
ing of Tank Blocks,” opened by J. H. Partridge and J. F. 
Hyslop. “A Study of the Corrosive Effects of Hydrofluoric 
Acid on Glass and on Refractory Fireclay Specimens,’’ R. J. 


Slawson and Professor W. E. S. Turner. ‘* Some Notes on 
the “Comparative Resistance of the External and Internal 
Surfaces of Glass Bottles to Attack by Water,” I. G. W est- 
Oram and Professor W. E. 8S. Turner. 2 p.m. Fuel Lecture 
Theatre, University, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Nov. 20.—Institute of Chemistry. (Liverpool and North Western 
Section), and Society of Chemical Industry (Liverpool Sec- 
tion). ** The Use of X-rays in the Identification and KEsti- 
mation of Mixtures of Aliphatic Compounds.’ Dr. $. H. 


, 


Piper. 6 p.m. Chemistry Lecture Theatre, University, 
Liverpool. 
MANCHESTER. 
Nov. 16.—Institution of the Rubber Industry. (Manchester Sec- 
Lion). ** Some Applications of the Microscope to Rubber 
Technique.’ Dr. D. Parkinson and J. S. Tidmus. 7 p.m. 


Constitutional Club, St. Ann’s Street. Manchester. 


Nov. 17.— Manchester — Literary and Philosophical = Society, 
* Cotton Forms.’ Miss Bb. Colson, 7 pn, 6 Greorge 


Street. Manchester. 

Nov. 18.—Institute of Fuel. (North-Western Section) and Man 
chester Association of Gas Engineers. Symposium on ** The 
Pro. uction and Utilisation of Domestic Coke.”’ 2.350) p.m. 
Midland Hotel, Manchester. 

Nov. 18.—Institution of Petroleum ‘Technologists. (Northern 
Branch). ‘* Interesting Applications of Petroleum.” C 


Chilvers. 7 p.m. Constitutional Club, St. Ann’s Street, 
Manchester. 

Nov. 18.—Manchester Metallurgical Society. Discussion on 

Microscopy,” opened by J. Dickson Hannah. 7 p.m. 


Constitutional Club, St. Ann’s Street, Manchester. 

Nov. 19.—Institute of Chemistry, Society of Chemical Industry, 
Society of Dvers and Colourists (Manchester and District 
Sections) and the Manchester Philosophical and Laterary 
Society. * The Power of Money.’ Dr. W. H. Coates. 
7 p.m. Constitutional Club, St. Ann’s Street, Manchester. 

Nov. 20.—Society of Dvers and Colourists. (Manchester Section). 
Symposium: “* Should Fastness be Guaranteed ?”’ 7 p.m, 
Constitutional Club. St. Ann’s Street, Manchester. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Nov. 17.—-Neweastle Chemical Industry Club. ‘ Welding.”’ 
T. EK. B. Nixon. 5 Lovaine Row, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Nov. 20.—-Institute of Chemistry. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne — and 

North-East Coast Section). The Bedson Club. ‘** The 
Chemistry of Nutrition.”” Professor J. C. Drummond. 6.30 
p.m. Chemistrv Lecture Theatre, Armstrong College. New- 

castle-upon-Tyne. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


Hk industrial section of the Stock Exchange was again active 
and there has been another general upward movement in 


share values. Among shares of chemical and alfied companies 
Imperial Chemical have risen on the week from 41s. @}d. to 
42s. 7id., and the deferred also moved to a higher price. Dis- 


tillers was another share which reflected the general market trend 
very closely, there having been a further advance from 112s. 6d. 
to ll6s. 3d. In some quarters there is already talk of an increase 
in the interim dividend of the latter company, but although it is 
very moderate in relation to the final payment made last vear, it 
is generally expected that all question of an increase will be 
left until the final dividend. 

Greeff-Chemicals Holdings were active around 9s. 44d. again, 
and the 5} per cent. preference shares of Monsanto Chemicals 
moved up 6d. to 22s. 9d. British Drug Houses changed hands at 
Zis., but were less active. British Glues and Chemicals were 
good with a rise of Is. to 10s. 5d. on the current favourable views 
of dividend prospects. Timothy Whites and Taylors reacted 
further to 33s. 3d. which is 6d. lower than a week ago, the dis- 
position being to await the results for confirmation of market ex- 
pectations of an increased dividend. 

The higher price of lead attracted further attention to Good- 
lass Wall and Lead Industries which were 15s. 3d. at the time 
of writing, or 5d. higher on the week. Imperial Smelting reacted 
on the results, which, although they show a satisfactory rise in 
profits do not announce the resumption of dividends. In _ the 
eurrent financial year there has so far been a large advance in 
the price of zine and the market believes that the upward move- 
ment in the company’s profits is probably being accelerated. 
General Refractories were active on the success of the issue made 
by the associated concern. International Diatomite, dealings in 
whose shares are expected almost immediately. Metal dealing 
companies’ shares, notably Amalgamated Metal Corporation and 
Metal Traders, have been bought on the strength of metal prices 
and the activity of the metal markets. 


Richard Thomas were higher under the influence of the increase 
in the interim dividend of 3 per cent. to 5 per cent. and the belief 
that owing to the ddvance in the price of tin, tinplate prices will 
be raised before long. Consett Iron was another active feature 
among iron aud sieel shares. Dorman Long lost part of their 
rise of a short time back, it being more generally realised that 
the directors are likely to follow a conservative dividend policy. 
There is, however, still talk in the market of a possible issue of 
shares to shareholders on favourable or bonus terms. 

British Industrial Plastics 2s. shares made the rather higher 
price of 4s. 14d. and were again active on the possibility of a 
larger dividend. Fison, Packard and Prentice at 43s. 9d. are 
within a few pence of the price ruling a week ago. South African 
Druggists were active on the good dividend estimates current. 

Wall Paper deferred were dull and lower at 46s. 3d. It is 
true the full report refers to increased competition, but having 
regard to the fact that the 12) per cent. dividend for the past 
vear is a very conservative payment, it would seem that the price 
has been reduced unduly. If profits had been fully distributed 
the dividend could have been 20 per cent. Paint shares were 
more active, largely owing to the favourable impression created 
by the results of Lewis Berger. Pinchin Johnson continued to 
receive a good deal of attention on the possibility of a bonus, 
but it is generally believed that the decision as to this will pro- 
bably be left until the results for the year are known. Salt 
Union were steady at 43s. 6d. 


Courtaulds were active among rayon shares and made _ higher 


prices, but British Celanese issues were relatively dull, await- 
ing the meeting. Yorkshire Dyeing and Proofing shares were 
in larger demand on the belief that the company will benefit 
from the rather more active conditions in the textile industry 
and that a larger dividend is therefore not improbable. Oil 
shares were again rather dull, but ‘‘ Shell,’’ Anglo-Iranian and 
most of the other ‘* leaders *’ in the industry made higher prices 
on the week. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 


responsible for any errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(NoTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the total 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 

CHEMICAL SUBSTITUTES, LTD., London, W.C.  (M., 
14/11/36.) October 30, £1,000 debentures; general charge. 

DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, LTD., London, 
S.E. (M., 14/11/36.) October 29, £9,000 Land Registry charge, 
to Mrs. Kk. H. S. Brown, Chertsey, and others; charged on 41 
and 4lb Lower Kennington Lane, S.E. *£12,373. January 10, 
1936. | 

FOLDAL COPPER AND SULPHUR CO., LTD., London, 
WoC. (M., 14/11/56.) <November 38, 50,000) Norwegian kroner 
debentures, to Den Norske stat ved Socialdepartementet of Oslo; 
general charge (except stocks of ore for the time being and ores 
in process of reduction for the time being). *£89,200. January 
13, 1936. 

NEWTON AND WRIGHT, LTD., London, W., scientific in- 
strument manufacturers. (M., 14/11/36.) October 30, £20,000 
debenture; to Friends Provident and Century Life Offiee; 
general charge. 

SAVILLE MARVEL AND CO., LTD., Manchester, oil and 
paint merchants. (M., 14/11/36.) October 28, series of £5,000 
debentures, present issue £50; general charge. *Nil. August 6, 
1936. 

SYNPLAS, LTD., London, N.W., manufacturers of plastic 
materials. (M., 14/11/36.) October 29. £15,000 debenture. to 


Beatrice L. Green, London; general charge. *£1,500. December 
$1, 1935. 
Satisfactions 


DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, LED... London, 
S.E.  (M.S., 14/11/36.) Satisfaction October 29, £8,000, regis- 
tered October 9. 1931. 


Companies Winding-up Voluntarily 


MARLEY HILL CHEMICAL CO., LTD. (C.W.U.V., 
14/11/36.) By special resolution October 27, 1936. Joseph M. §. 
Coates, chartered accountant, 31 Mosley Street, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, appointed liquidator. (014). 

UNITY DYE WORKS, LTD. (C.W.U.V., 14/11/36.) By 
special resolution, November 4, 1936. Erie D. Stevenson, 13 Kast 
Parade, Leeds, incorporated accountant, appointed liquidator. 








Company News 


Steel Barrel Scammells and Associated Engineers.—'he direc- 
tors have declared a maiden interim dividend of 5 per cent, 
actual, Jess tax, on the ordinary shares, payable December 1, 
1936. The company, which was formed in June of this year, 
manufactures steel platework, tanks and barrels, and carries on 
business as commercial vehicle and general engineers. The 
authorised capital amounts to £300,000. 


John Thompson Engineering Co.—The board has declared an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares, payable 
December 1, to shareholders registered on November 19. This 
is the first payment made by the company since its formation 
in June this year to acquire the business of John Thompson 
(Wolverhampton), Ltd., Laneashire boiler manufacturers. Of 
the £1.000.000 authorised capital, £856,539 5s. is issued in £404 .000 
5 per cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 and £451,539 5s. 


ordinary shares of 5s. each. 


Thos, Firth and John Brown, Ltd.—An issue of £500,000 33 
per cent. debenture stock is to be made. This issue is being 
made to provide funds for the repayment of the company’s out- 
standing £248,000 4 per cent. first mortgage debentures and 
£137,580 45 per cent. mortgage debenture stock. Existing stock- 
holders will be given the right to convert into the new stock. 
The balance of the new issue is to be offered for subscription in 
eash by debenture holders and 6 per cent. preference share- 
holders. Thomas Firth and John Brown’s authorised and issued 
capital is £2,450,000. 

General Refractories, Ltd.—'T'le list of applications for the offer 
for sale of 514,000 5s. ordinary shares in the International Diato- 
mite Co., Ltd., at 5s. 6d. per share, was closed on Monday. The 
shares were heavily oversubscribed. 
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International Petroleum.—Payment of semi-annual dividend of 
75 cents per share, together with a special disbursement of 90 
cents per share, payable in Canadian currency on and after 
December 1, 1936, has been announced. 

Waxed-Papers.— The directors announce that they are consider. 
ing a scheme for dealing with arrears of preference dividend, which 
is paid to June 80, 1931. Fuller information will be given at a 
later date. The last payment on preference shares was 7} per 
cent. in respect of 1930-31 and was made in July. 


Lewis Berger and Sons.—A net profit of £147,127 is reported 
for the vear to July 381 last, compared with £141,392 in 1934-35. 
Trading profits were up. from £80,033 to £83,468, and dividends 
received from subsidiaries were £6,198 higher at £74,923. The 
total profit, including interest, etc., was £161,761, against £151,392. 
The year’s preference dividend absorbed £28,000, and the _ total 
distribution on the ordinary shares is one per cent. up at 16. per 
cent., less tax, with a final of 10 per cent. This leaves £114,133 
to go forward, compared with £109,370 brought in. 

Imperial Smelting Corporation.—Improved results are announced 
in the report for the yvear to June 30 last. Dividends and gross 
interest received have expanded from £151,014 to £167,871, while 
after providing for directors’ fees and tax, net profits come out 
(14.408 higher, at £759,836. Payment of the 63° per cent. 
preference dividend takes £134,538, leaving the carry-forward up 
from £44,016 to £69,314. No ordinary dividend has been paid 
since 5 per cent. for the eleven months to June 30, 1930. The 
production of the company and its subsidiaries for the year in 
cluded 61,529 tons of zinc, being the whole of the domestic output 
in the United Kingdom. The production of sulphuric acid during 
the trading vear expressed as 70 per cent. acid reached the record 
total of 171,787 tons. The new superphosphate plant of National 
Fertilisers, Ltd., at Avonmouth, which has a preliminary capacity 
of 80,000 tons per annum, has been completed since the close of 
the financial vear and is now operating satisfactorily. Meeting: 
Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, E.C.2, November 
19, at 12 noon, 








Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘** Board 
of Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 
39 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 (quote reference number) 


Australia.—H.M. Trade Commissioner at Melbourne reports that 
the State Klectricity Commission of Victoria is calling for tenders, 
to be presented in Melbourne by March 2, 1937, for the supply, 
delivery and erection of complete boiler house plant, including 
buildings, water tube boilers, boiler feed plant, pipework, coal and 
ash handling equipment and chimney and accessories. (Ref.T. Y. 
2137.) 

British West Indies.—A firm of dry goods, hardware and general 
merchants established at Plymouth, Montserrat, wishes to obtain 
the representation, on a commission, purchasing or consignment 
basis, for Montserrat of United Kingdom manufacturers of paints. 
(Ref. No. 435.) 

British West Indies.—A firm of commission agents established 
at Passeterre, St. Kitts, wishes to obtain the representation, on a 
commission basis, of United Kingdom manufacturers of common 
soap in tablets. (Ref. No, 436.) 

Canada.—A manufacturers’ agent established at Toronto wishes 
to obtain the representation, on a consignment (preferably) or 
commission basis, for the Province of Ontario of a United Kingdom 
manufacturer of highly fortified pure cod-liver oil. (Ref. No. 487.) 





New Companies Registered 


Brennan’s Laundry’ Service, Ltd.—Registed in Dublin, 
November 2. Nominal capital, £1,000. Manufacturers of and 
dealers in soaps, starches, blues and other laundry supplies, ete. 
Directors: Geoffrey G. Brennan, 17 Fleming Place, Mespil 
Road, Dublin, Patrick Ryan and Bridget Brennan. 

Brustoc, Ltd.—Registered November 4. Nominal capital, 
£1,000. Chemists, druggists, spice merchants, Italian warehouse- 
men, drysalters, sugar boilers and refiners, manufacturers, im- 
porters and exporters of and dealers in drugs, essences, flavours 
and chemists’ sundries, ete. Subscribers: J. T. Howarth, 27 
Henrietta Street, Leigh, Lancs., and A. W. Withnell. 

Freers Chemical Works, Utd., 5 Gravel Lane, Houndsditch, 
f.1.—Registered November 5. Nominal capital, £2,000.  Manu- 
facturers of and dealers in chemicals, gases, drugs, medicines, 
ete. Directors: Herman Deri and Andrew Campbell. 

Kings Langley Chemical Co., Ltd., Station Approach, Kings 
Langley, Herts.—Registered November 6. Nominal capital £500. 
Manufacturing, research and analytical chemists, ete. Directors ; 
Fredk. W. Gee and Wm. Huntley. 
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QLEUM all strengths) 


Sulphuric, Battery, Dipping, 
Muriatic, Nitric, and Mixed Acids. 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL Ltd. 


With which is amalgamated WILLIAM PEARCE & SONS, Ltd. 


WALSINGHAM HOUSE, SEETHING LANE, E.C.3. 


Telephone: Royal 1166. Works: Silvertown E.16 
Telegrams: “‘ Hydrochloric Fen, London.” 


GLYCERINE 


We are continuously carrying out research on 
the application of Glycerine to problems of 


manufacture. Can our experience assist you ? 


Write to: 


GLYCERINE, LIMITED 


Unilever House, Blackfriars, London, 


Phone: Central 74 
GET 2z—354 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
CHEMISTS 


( nemployment Insurance. Over £11,500 paid out. 


Legal Aid. 


OF 


Income Tax Advice. Appointments Bureau 


Write for particulars to :— 
C. B. WOODLEY. 
C.R.A., F.LS.A. 


General Secretary, B.A.C. 


* EMPIRE HOUSE,” 
175, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1 


‘Phone : Regent 6611 


FOR SALE 


(2d. per word; minimum 18 words; $ or more insertions, 14d. per word per 
insertion. Sixpence extra is meee when replies are addressed to box 
Numbers.) 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horticultural, 
burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, insulating; 


also lumps ground and granulated: established 1830; con-. | 


to H.M. 


>) 


tractors 
* Invicta 
grams: 
3633 East. 


Government.—THOS. HILL-JONEs, 
Mills, Bow Common Lane, London, E. 
“ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.”’ 


LTD., 
Tele- 
Telephone : 


OPPER Vacuum Pan, Autoclaves, and Jacketted Pans, 
also Gravity Rolls. C. F. Davis, LTD., 60 Hatcham Road, 
London, S.E.15. 


| and bevel drive. 
_ 100—s00-gallon 5/32 in. plate Welded Steel Storage Tanks, 
| unused, as taken from maker’s works, approximately 8 ft. by 


| 2 ft. 6 ins.: 


| each. 





E.C.4. | 


Telegrams: Glymol, Telex, London | 


219 Temple Bar House, 





| Inclusive rents. 
| Street, E.C.4. 


| London, E. 
| Telephone: 3633 East. 
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NE Jacketted Steel Pan, Steam, conical bottom, 8 ft. dia- 
meter, by 9 ft. 6 ins. total depth, internal agitating gear, 
One ditto, 9 ft. diam. by 8 ft. deep. Over 


4 ft. diam. Any connections, send us your requirements. 
ENGINEERING STORES AND SERVICES, LTD., 46/48 Queen Char- 


| lotte Street, Queen Square, Bristol, 1.’ Phone 22171/2 Bristol. 


’Phone 98 Staines. 
eo Three Speed Mixer, 105 in. dia. Pan: Melvin 
So qt. Ditto: Vertical Gas Fired Boiler, 4 ft. 6 ins. by 
two 35-gallon Stainless Jacketed Pans: B.T.H. 
Refrigerator Cabinet, 58 c.f.: 26in. Hydro Extractor: 5 ft. 


| Granite Edge Runner. 


HARRY H. GARDAM AND CO., J.TD., STAINES. 





WO Horizontal ‘*‘ Reavell ”’ belt driven Vacuum Pumps, 
each goo cu. ft. per minute, excellent condition. {95 
1,000 gallon Vertical Riveted Steel Oil Tank with 
valves, £12. BARNES BRAND AND Co., LTD., 3 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


(2d. per word; minimum 18 words; 8 or more insertions, 14d. per word per 
insertion. Sixpence extra is anne when replies are addr to box 
umbers.) 





AUTHORITATIVE TRAINING 

FOR CHEMICAL ENGINEERS. 
HE T.1.G.B., the premier establishment for engineering 
training by correspondence, will train you until successful 


| for the one fee for the 


Examination of the Institution of Chemical 

Engineers (A.M.I.Chem.E.), A.M.I.Mech.E., 

A.M.I.E.E., B.Sc.(Eng.) Lond. Univ., ete. 
WRITE TO-DAY, stating branch, post or qualification 


| that interests you, for “ The Engineers’ Guide to Success ”’ 
| —Free—which alone gives particulars of the Regulations 


governing the above—and which contains the widest selection 
of engineering courses in the world—over 200 courses. 
THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


London, E.C.4. 


(Founded 19:7. 19,000 Successes. ) 


OFFICES TO LET 


| (2d. per word; minimum 18 words; 3 or more insertions, 14d. per word per 
| insertion. 


Sixpence extra is charged when replies are addressed to box 
Numbers.) 





FFICES and Showrooms, first floor, facing Fleet Street, 
near Ludgate Circus. Modern building, splendid position, 
and very convenient for City or West End. Three lifts. 
Box No. 1785, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 F leet 





SERVICING 


| (2d. per word; minimum 18 words; $ or more insertions, 14d. per word per 
| insertion. 


Sixpence extra is charged when replies are addressed to box 
Numbers.) 


etenleehage of every description of chemical and other 
materials for the trade with improved mills.—THOS. 
HILL-JONES, LTpD., ‘“‘ Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.’’ 














